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THE BUDGET. 


iy hes addition of a penny to the Income-tax, which is 
the only important part of the Budget, is unsatis- 
factory and disappointing. One of the effects of the change 
will be the revival of the agitation against the principle of 
the tax, which is only just when it is permanent and 
equable, and which is only tolerable when it is low. The 
present increase may perhaps continue for one or two years, 
and in that time it will have deranged the due proportion 
of burdens between earnings and incomes derived from 
property. The taxpayer whose income is worth five years’ 
purchase will, if the additional penny is levied for a single 
year, have paid six or seven times his proper quota in com- 
parison with a fundholder or landholder. After many 
years of controversy, economists, if not popular orators, 
are agreed on the proposition that a permanent and un- 
varying tax on income falls equally and justly on earnings 
and on property. Mr. Husparp, indeed, can never be con- 
vinced that it is not the business of financiers to readjust 
the relations of different classes of the community. Be- 
cause a trader is less rich than a landowner of equal 
income, he asks the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuerR to 
redress the balance of fortune. An extension and logical 
application of the principle would lead to an equal division 
of property. If Sir S. Nortucore had not added a penny 
to the tax, perhaps Mr. Hupparp would not have taken 
occasion to propound his fanciful theory, nor would Mr. 
Sampson Lioyp’s constituents have already begun to agitate 
for a total abolition of the tax. The CuanceLtor of the 
Excuequer himself gave undue encouragement to the 
prejudices which it was his business to correct. Unfortu- 
nately, Chancellors of the Exchequer never allow five years 
to pass without some more or less capricious alteration of 
the rate. When Sir S. Norrucore proposed his first 
Budget there seemed reason to hope that a sounder 
system was about to commence. It is to be regretted 
that he then disposed of a surplus of six millions, 
and that he now thinks it necessary to impose an increase 
of fifty per cent. on the burdens of the payer of Income- 
tax. It is true that there are strong objections to any 
plan of a temporary addition to indirect taxes. The de- 
rangement of trade which might result from an increase 
of the spirit duties would perhaps be more mischievous in 
practice than a change in the percentage of Income-tax. 
The necessity for an increased provision of revenue ought 
to be vigilantly watched when a Finance Minister can only 
choose between two inconvenient and objectionable taxes. 
it is now too late to object to former reductions of taxation 
which have for the present year created an estimated de- 
ficiency. It would perhaps have been prudent to establish 
the rule that in ordinary years there should be an estimated 
surplus of from one to two millions. The excess of receipts 
over payments would, under the provisions of the existing 
law, have been applied to the reduction of debt; and in 
unfavourable seasons the surplus would have operated as 
a reserve fund to render taxation equal and regular. 

A small margin would have obviated the necessity of a 
change in the Income-tax percentage. The estimated 
deficiency was 774,000l., or, after the abolition of a trifling 
tax on servants occasionally employed, it reached 800,000l. 
Of this amount no less than 570,000l. is required for the 
Sinking Fond instituted in 1875; while 150,000l. is pro- 
vided for interest and Sinking Fund on the Suez Canal 
purchase. The Cuancettor of the Excnequer expressed a 
‘lecorous confidence that the Kueprvz will, in performance 


of his contract, pay the sum to the English Government ; 
but it is thought expedient to provide against possible 
failure or delay. It unluckily happens that a new Post 
Office which will cost 100,o00l. is urgently required at 
Manchester; and if these three items had been excluded 
from the Estimate the CHancettor of the ExcHEQquer 
might without additional taxation have presented an 
equilibrium to Parliament. The ordinary growth of 
revenue has, as if for the purpose of justifying fresh taxa- 
tion, been estimated at a sum far below the average in- 
crease. But for the Sinking Fund, it would have been 
possible to postpone changes for the present year; and 
probably they might at the end of the time not have been 
found necessary. Sir Starrorp Norrucore shares with 
the House of Commons, and especially with the members 
of the last Government, the responsibility of adopting and 
applying the modern doctrine that it is necessary to pay 
off or reduce the National Debt. If the principle is ad- 
mitted, his machinery is simpler and more economical than 
Mr. Giapstone’s plan of disguising the process of payment ; 
nor would it be possible to carry much further the system 
of Terminable Annuities, which are almost unsaleable in 
the open market. The present Budget will perhaps dimi- 
nish the zeal which has been exhibited for the reduction of 
Debt. No financial skill or knowledge is required for 
the appreciation of a burdensome increase of taxation 
which is extracted from the pockets of the community to 
be invested at 3} per cent. There is much force in Sir S. 
Nortucote’s appeal to the House of Commons not to 
abandon in the second year a great experiment which was 
initiated in accordance with popular or Parliamentary 
opinion ; but there was no kind of necessity for providing 
any Sinking Fund beyond the current surpluses of prospe- 
rous years. 

The poorer class of payers of Income-tax receive a bonus 
which will prevent them from joining in agitation against 
the increased percentage. The limit of exemption is raised 
from 1ool. to 150l., to the theoretical relief of artisans who 
never paid at all, and for the more substantial benefit of 
more needy and more solvent contributors. The return to 
Sir R. Peev’s original limit is probably justifiable. Sir 8S. 
Norracore is the first to allow a large deduction on 
incomes of no less than 4001. Up to that amount the tax- 
payer will only be charged on the excess of his income 
over 120/. The recipient of gool.a year will therefore, 
as Mr. Lewis calculated, pay, at the rate of 3d. in the 
pound, only 3s. 4d. more than at the former percentage of 
2d. Exemptions and reductions have certainly been 
now carried far enough, nor would it be prudent to 
approach more nearly to the vicious system of a graduated 
tax. Itis not desirable that taxation and representa- 
tion should be absolutely and finally dissociated. A 
penny in the pound during the last year produced 
2,000, 0001., to be compared with 750,000l. received when the 
Income-tax was first imposed. The Cuance.tor of the 
ExcHeQuek estimates the tax after the proposed exemptions 
at about 1,800,000l. for each penny, and he will probably find 
that the higher rate diminishes the proportional return. 
Between 1,400,000/. and 1,500,000l. will accrue during the 
financial year, leaving a surplus of more than 300,000. 
There will as usual be supplementary estimates in the course 
of the Session, and probably the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER hopes to meet unforeseen demands by means of an 
elasticity of revenue which he has not professedly antici- 


pated. The general fall in wages and the dulness of trade 
produce their natural effect in diminishing the consumption 
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of beer, spirits, and tobacco. It is surprising that the re- 
ceipts for Excise duties have not fallen off more consider- 
ably, while the Customs duties have increased. The 
productiveness of the Stamps may possibly be attributed to 
a casual increase of the Succession duties, but the revenue 
returns in general show that the national prosperity is not 
seriously impaired. 

For the increased expenditure which renders new taxa- 
tion necessary the Cuancettor of the Excugquer is only 
responsible as a member of the Government. In adding 
to the pay of the army, and in providing for an additional 
outlay on the navy, the Ministers have acted in accordance 
with general opinion and feeling. The large increase 
which has taken place within two or three years in the 
Civil Service Estimates is, according to Sir S. Norrucore, 
exclusively due to the growing demands for education and 
to the subsidies which have, at the instance of large 
majorities of the House of Commons, been granted in relief 
of local taxation. Experience sufficiently proves that the 
national expenditure has a tendency to become larger and 

. Prices have risen greatly, and the Government is 
the largest of consumers, while the sphere of its activity is 
constantly enlarging. Few members share Mr. Ryianps’s 
regret for the failure of Mr. Cospgen’s favourite scheme of 

utting the Government on an allowance. Mr. PercevaL 
anticipated the modern economist by attempting to 
conduct the Peninsular war at a fixed charge; but the 
result of the experiment was not encouraging. Private 
persons, who necessarily regulate their expenditure by their 
incomes, are compelled to dispense with many useful and 
agreeable things which money would purchase. There is 
no reason why the country at large should practise self- 
denial, except where the cost exceeds the advantage. 
Additional taxation will perhaps stimulate the virtue of 
frugality; but an unsatisfactory Budget teaches other 
things besides the expediency of checking the growth of 
Army and Navy Estimates. When the apparently irre- 
ar nagar elasticity of the revenue is once more illustrated 
y a surplus, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day 
will do well to resist reductions of taxes to the whole 
extent of the disposable margin. It may be hoped that 
next year the fifty per cent. addition to the Income-tax 
may be repealed; but no other impost urgently requires 
either reduction or abolition. The natural growth of the 
public income ought to keep pace with the constant in- 
crease of expenditure. 


MR. CAVE’S REPORT. 


iz the object of Mr. Cave’s mission was to furnish the 
English public with a little trustworthy information 
about Egyptian finance, that object has been attained. No 
reader, on laying down the Report, can say that he has not 
learned much about Egypt which he did not know before, 
or knew only in a vague and untrustworthy way. The 
general result may be stated as follows. Egypt owes 
seventy-five millions sterling, and has a reasonable prospect 
of being able to pay seven per cent. interest on the amount, 
and to provide a sinking fund by which in fifty years the 
debt would be paid off. The first questions that suggest 
themselves are, how does it happen that Egypt owes seventy- 
five millions sterling, aud how can it be suuown that interest 
on this amount could be provided? The answer to the first 
question is very simple. With the exception of the com- 
paratively small sums raised by the Kuepive’s predecessor, 
and by the present Kuevive to pay his predecessor’s debts, 
the money borrowed has gone to help the Suez Canal. It is 
true that a sum so considerable as thirty millions sterling 
has been laid out by the Kuepive on other public works. 
In railways alone he has spent thirteen or fourteen 
millions, and he has got 1,210 miles of railway actually at 
work. But the excess of revenue over expenditure has 
been sufficient to provide the money. It was mainly the 
Suez Canal that made him a borrower, although perhaps 
some of the premature schemes on which he entered for 
improving his estates helped to swell the amount borrowed. 
The loans have produced much less than the nominal 
amount borrowed, and the interest and redemption of the 
loans have had to be met by fresh borrowings. When this 
poms is carried on for a series of years at a charge never 
ess than twelve per cent., it is easy to see how the cash 
which the Kurpive has had for the purposes of the Suez 
Canal has been very much less than the nominal amount 
of his indebtedness would suggest. At the same time it 


must not be supposed that, if the Suez Canal had not been 
made, the Kuepive could have done all the other things he 
has done and yet kept clear of debt. In seven years, from 
1864 to 1871, the revenue increased fifty per cent., and 
a large part of this increase must be put down to the 
stimulus given to Egyptian trade by the construction 
of the Canal. However, as time went on, the financial 
difficulties of the Kaepive went on imereasing, as the 
difficulties of every one increase who meets the re- 
quirements of old loans by borrowing again. In 1873 a 
great effort was made to put things straight once 
for all, and a gigantic loan for thirty-two millions sterling 
was launched. But he had got into the webs of the spoilers. 
The loan was not a success, and the demands of financiers 
were very heavy. The Kuepive found himself a debtor, 
and went on from hand to mouth, borrowing at any rate 
demanded by any one who would lend him the money. 
Last autumn bankruptcy stared him in the face, and was 
only averted by the sudden purchase of the Canal shares. 
Four millions, however, was far too small a sum to pat him 
anything like straight. He still has a floating debt of 
twenty-one millions, or rather this was what he owed 
when Mr. Cave made up his figures. As it is said that he 
is paying twenty per cent. for some of the money he owes, 
even a week makes a considerable variation in the real 
figure. 


The statistics by which Mr. Cave shows what Egyp 
can-do to meet its liabilities are made somewhat compli- 
cated by an arrangement entered into by the Kuepive tor 
the conversion of half the Land-tax. The redemption of 
this half is purchased by instalments extending over 
fourteen years. When these instalments are all paid, the 
revenue will be diminished not only by their discontinu- 
ance, but by the permanent reduction of the Land-tax. 


| Whilst they go on they serve to pay off two loans of short 


dates not included in the seventy-five millions. But, taking 
into account the natural growth of the revenue, Mr. Cave 
is still able to show that the interest which he proposes 
should be paid on the debt might be provided for. The result. 
is so much more important than the steps by which it is 
reached that it is unnecessary to go into details. But 
what is most necessary to notice is the assumption 
which evidently possessed Mr. Cave’s mind during the 
whole of his stay in Egypt. His whole Report is framed 
on the supposition that Egypt would somehow be treated 
for the future like a native Indian State. He does not say 
this in so many words; but he continually points out that 
what is really wanted in Egypt is the presence of a body of 
officials like those who administer affairs in India. He has 
before his mind the vision of a trustworthy, omnipotent 
staff of persons exactly suited to the task, who should not 
only see to the application of the revenue, but who 
should keep the native officials in strict subordina- 
tion, should ascertain that even the humblest labourers 
were protected from extortion, and should take care 
that the Kuepive did not exceed the handsome allowance 
that would be made him for the ornamental purposes of 
State. There is not the slightest value in Mr. Cave’s 
figures or calculations unless his fundamental hypothesis be 
granted him. What his mission may really have been no 
one unacquainted with the secrets of the Cabinet can 
undertake to say. But there cannot be the slightest doubt 
what Mr. Cave himself conceived to be the nature of his 
mission. He had only one thought, and that was to make 
it clear to himself whether, if Egypt were placed under an 


‘English protectorate, it could be made to pay its way. As 


his tigures gradually unfolded themselves before him he 
had the satisfaction of ascertaining that this could be 
done. The bondholders would have had to make a slight 
nominal sacrifice, for the date of the redemption of their 
bonds would be postponed. But Mr. Cave rightly judged 
that they would readily sanction an operation by which 
the market value of their bonds would be at wuce 
raised to par; and that he assumed that the market 
value actually would be so raised is evident, as he sees 
no difficulty in paying off the twenty-one millions now 
owing in cash by the issue of new bonds to the same 
amount. There is no reason to doubt the correctness of 
Mr. Cave’s views on this head. Seven per cent. interest 
would be a very sufficient inducement to capitalists if the re- 
ceipt of the stipulated sum were ensured by the establish- 
ment of an English Protectorate. It thus appears that 
Sir Starrorp Norracors did not at all go beyond the truth 
when he said that Mr. Cave’s Report showed that, under 
good management, Egypt could pay its way. The only 
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thing he forgot to add was that by good management was 
meant the exclusive management of all Egyptian affairs by 
English officials, with recognized indisputable authority. 
What he said was quite correct; but then what he omitted 
to say was equally important, and this omission was no 
doubt the innocent cause of very considerable perturbation 
and confusion on the Stock Exchange. 


Without the effectual aid of a foreign Power Egypt is, 
on Mr. Cavz’s showing, hopelessly and unavoidably bank- 
rupt. She owes twenty-one millions plus the accumulations 
since Mr. Cave framed his Report, and cannot possibly get 
the money to pay them. The question of the moment is 
whether any Power will come to her aid. Our Ministry 
has, we may suppose, at last made up its mind, and will 
stand aloof. The grand visions which floated before the 
mind of Mr. Cave, and perhaps of those higher still whose 
ideas Mr. Cave at least fancied he was reproducing, have 
died away before the common sense of the ordinary English 
world. It remains to be seen whether France will take the 
place which England has left vacant. It may seem surpris- 
ing that the notion of so hazardous an undertaking should be 
entertained for a moment by the French Government. But 
very great pressure is brought to bear on it. A serious 
financial crisis in France is apprehended if aid is withheld. 
The French are the great holders of Egyptian stocks; the 
recent purchases of those stocks have been made almost en- 
tirely on French account; and the bankruptcy of Egypt 
would involve the bankruptcy of many French societies of 

t standing, and the ruin or distress of thousands of 
Preueai families. The Government, which has by no meansa 
secure or comfortable position in the present state of French 

litics, may naturally be dismayed at the thought of 
Cet to face the catastrophe of a great financial panic, 
for which the unreflecting indignation of sufferers would 
hold it, however unjustly, accountable. Nor is the 
pressure put on the Government a merely financial one. 
Political feelings intervene. There is an anxiety, as to 
the depth and extent of which Englishmen cannot pre- 
tend to judge, that France should seize the opportunity 
ot showing that she is not to be ousted from her 
supremacy in a country which for eighty years she has 
considered as her own special dependency. The feeling 
to which M. pe Lesseprs so successfully appealed when he 
wished to get the original capital for the Canal subscribed 
still survives ; and the triumph of eclipsing England in the 
East would be sweet to many patriotic Frenchmen. The real 
difficulty is, that to do a little would be almost the same as 
to do nothing. Egypt would be no further forward if a few 
millions were got together with immense difficulty and at 
an immense cost, and the bulk of the floating debt left 
unpaid. The only effectual course is to give investors the 
guarantee of the administration of Egypt being altogether 
under French direction. The French Government must 
either take over Mr. Cave’s Report with its engagements, 
or have nothing to do with the risks of the Egyptian 
racecourse. To buy the protectorate of Egypt is a very 
big and serious thing, even for a country with money and 
spirit like France. Nor is it quite certain that the KHEpIve 
would prefer a protectorate to bankruptcy. It is a choice 
of evils, and he may think a protectorate the greater evil 
of the two. 


THE LORDS AND THE ROYAL TITLES BILL. 


a’ that could be said for the unhappy Royal Titles 
Bill was said by the Lorp Cuancettor. His mission 
was to make things pleasant. He endeavoured to show, 
and, so far as an amiable sort of special pleading could 
show it, he did show, that it was the title of Queen that 
would reflect glory on the Empress, and not the other 
way. Emperors and Empresses are poor creatures, but 
necessary after their sort; but now they may hold up their 
heads, for Queen Victoria has condescended to join their 
humble throng. For the Oriental world the CHanceLior 
spoke in a vein of Oriental imagery. The natives are 
invited to take notice that a beneficent lustre is going to 
be poured over their Sovereign. The Quen will, as it 
were, irradiate the Empress for their benefit. And every 
precaution will be taken that the irradiating process does 
not act in the wrong way. The Lorp CuanceLLor expressly 
announced that in all writs, commissions, patents, and 
charters intended to operate within the United Kingdom 
the Royal style is to continue as it is, without any addition. 
This is really what the Opposition has gained by its long 


and apparently fruitless struggle. Nor is the gain at all 
to be despised. The introduction of the title of Empress 
under protest will be a very different thing from what its 
introduction without protest would have been. A danger 
has been run which the Ministry, with a little tact and 
good sense, might have easily avoided altogether. Butno 
one can fairly say that there will not be some safeguard in 
the public recognition by the Ministry that “ Empress” isa 
word alien to the traditions, and one that ought to be always 
alien to the feelings, of Englishmen. It is conceded that 
this objectionable word is never to appear in any writ, 
commission, or patent operating in territory where the higher 
title of Queen is held sacred ; that people who calculate in 
rupees may have a title for the Sovereign which at least 
one Commissioner, one almanac-maker, and the compiler 
of a school-book have offered them already, but that 
we, with our different habits, may keep to the title 
to which for a thousand years England has been 
accustomed. Things no doubt look a little brighter 
than they did. Very much, no doubt, depends on the 
course taken by those in high authority when the change 
of title first comes into operation. The Proclamation 
itself may offer an occasion for a start, and it 
may safely be conjectured that the Proclamation will be 
framed with much more care and much more sensitiveness 
to criticism than if Parliament had not spent so much time 
in discussing the mischiefs of domestic Imperialism. But 
it will be in little things and by slight signs that those 
who can give a salutary direction to effusive loyalty will 
find their influence for good greatest. If it is but once 
known that the QuEEN is very much pronder of being 
Queen of England than Empress of India, and has taken 
to heart what may be termed the beneficent-lustre theory 
of her CHANCELLOR, courtiers will be awed into decency, and 
even illumination-makers into something like sense. The 
CHANCELLOR himself might do much to help. If, when a 
Lord Mayor spoke of an Empress in his presence, he would 
but look as grave and shocked as if an oath had interrupted 
the flow of ordinary discourse, the delinquent would despair 
of any beneficent lustre ever irradiating his humble 
head. The language of the Ministry in the earlier 
debates was like its language about the cattle plague 
before Mr. Reep resigned. The language of the CHan- 
CELLOR last Monday was like the language of the Ministry 
about the cattle plague after Mr. Reep resigned. There is 4 
firmness and heartiness in the present dislike of the Cabinet 
to sick cows which is supposed to be very comforting to 
farmers ; and the public that dislikes Imperialism may now 
perhaps hope that its position will not be much worse than 
that of those for whom Mr. Rezep sacrificed himself with so 
much glory and success. 


Lord Setzorne followed the CHaNncettor and did all that 
skill in advocacy could do to establish the proposition that 
even for India Empress is the wrong title and Queen the 
right one. He naturally noticed that the Cuancettor had 
been far too cautious to repeat Mr. Disrae1i’s astonishing 
argument for the new title, that it was a cheap way of 
defending ourselves against Russia. Lord Carrys is not 
the sort of person to pick up a hot coal because a rash 
friend has dropped it in his way. Lord Sexporye also took 
a curious legal point, and suggested that, if the promise of 
the Ministry should be carried out, and writs run as hereto- 
fore after the title of Empress has been assumed, the Courts 
might hold them bad on the authority of a case in the 
time of Cuar.es IL., where a writ was held bad because it 
did not set out that the Kine was King of Scotland. But 
all this was only the garnishing of Lord SELBornz’s main 
argument. He contended that ‘* Emperor” was in itself in- 
appropriate ; for, properly speaking, an Emperor meant an 
elective military chiet, and scarcely ever implied a ruler of 
rulers. Of no country can it now be said that the Emperor 
is a ruler of rulers except Germany; and although it is not 
implied in the title of King that he is a ruler of rulers, yet 
the history of France shows that such a position is quite 
consistent with the title of King. This appears to us to be 
riding the antiquarian hobby rather too hard. We cannot 
go back to Czsar or the early Carpets; we must take the 
words as used now. If it were perfectly certain that we in 
England should know nothing of the new title, and that it 
would never in the least degree affect our language or 
ideas, and if the bare question had to be resolved whether 
Empress or Queen was, if tried by the standard of modern 
usage, the most appropriate title for the Sovereign of India, 
we believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred impartial 
men of any at once say Empress.” 
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If nothing were at issue but a mere verbal nicety, if we were 
in the position of little boys making Latin verses, and had 
to look out in the Gradus and choose between two epithets, 
the choice of Empress seems a better choice than that of 
Queen. It is precisely because we are not dealing with a 
verbal nicety affecting India, but with a question of what 
may be very practical policy afficting England, that we 
regret the decision of the Ministry. Empress is a word 
slightly more accurate than Queen as describing a ruler of 
rulers in India. But it also happens to be a word which, 
from a combination of causes, is a very bad word for the 
Sovereign in England. Again we go to modern usage, 
and we find the recent history of the word vulgarized by 
association with upstart rulers, and with the pretensions of 
rulers who affect to be greater rulers than Kings. There- 
fore, as the Ministry, making its final utterance through the 
CHANCELLOR, owns that it is nota fit word for the Sovereign 
of England, the only question is whether it was of any 
use, for the sake of a mere verbal nicety, to run the risk 
of this inappropriate word being used here. 

As to India, who can doubt that Lord Lawrence spoke 
a piece of plain undeniable truth when he said that the 
natives would like the QuEEN to assume a new title, but 
would be absolutely indifferent as to whether the particular 
title chosen was Queen or Empress of India? The whole 
question is non-existent to them except to the handful 
that may read or hear something of what has been said 
in Parliament. The title,to have any meaning for the 
mass, must be in an Oriental language, and this Oriental 
title they will get anyhow. A few, a very few, will have a 
dim idea of the arguments for and against “‘ Empress ”’ that 
have been used here. They will learn that some great 
Englishmen said that the word Empress was a grand word ; 
and possibly some Oriental expressions may be found adequate 
to reproduce the magniloquence of Lord Carnarvon, who 
said that he claimed the word Empress as the “ record of 
“that triumphant power which is the result of a long 
‘“‘emblazonment of historic successes.” Lord Carnarvon 
has too refined a taste to believe that this is English, but 
he was probably translating back from what he thought 
would be the Hindustani for what he meant to say. The 
natives will further hear that other great Englishmen say 
that Empress is a bad, objectionable word, and they will 
learn that the inventors of the title agree so far in this 
opinion that they have undertaken to keep the word as far 
as possible out of English use. Lastly, it is to be hoped 
that they may get to understand the beautiful theory of 
the CuanceLLor. The more educated natives are foud of 
studying systems of philosophy, and their knowledge, 
which, if shallow, is extensive, will suffice to suggest to them 
that the history of philosophy runs often in the same 
round, First there is a system started. Then there is a 
diametrically opposite system started. Finally, a third 
system is started which conciliates and blends the other 
two, and makes the philosophical world happy, until some 
one begins to swing the ball again. Such a theory of con- 
ciliation has now been suggested by the fertile brain of 
Lord Cairns. Empress is a word appropriate in itself, 
but low in its associations. Standing alone, there would not 
be much to be said for it. But it will not stand alone. 
Queen will come before it, and Queen will irradiate it, 
shed its beneticent lustre over it, make it sweet, bright, and 
good. If this does not thrill Baboos with delight, we 
FJ be sure that nothing Englishmen could think of would 

0 it. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


ANY weeks have since the acceptance by the 
Porte of the Austrian Note; but the prospects of the 
pacification of Herzegovina are still obscure. One or two 
skirmishes of more or less importance have since occurred, 
with results which seem, on a comparison of doubtful evi- 
dence, to have been favourable to the insurgents. The 
loud declarations of the chiefs that they would listen to no 
overtures of peace were of course not to be accepted as 
final. General Ropicu is still holding interviews with re- 
presentatives of the insurgents ; and the Prince of Monre- 
NEGRO has, for the purpose of facilitating negotiations, 
agreed to victual a Turkish fort from day today. The 
Turkish generals and the insurgent leaders refuse to hold 
communication with one another for the purpose of arrang- 
ing an armistice; but in the meantime both parties keep 
within their own lines, so that a truce practically exists. 


It is impossible to trust the reports which are freely cir- 
culated by all parties to the dispute, and by strangers. 
The Slavonic imagination is fertile of inventions. 
According to one account the Prince of MonTENEGRO con- 
siders war inevitable; but it is also stated that he expects 
an accession of territory as a reward for his neutrality. 
The Servians, who are at the same time arming and 
assuring the Austrian Government that they have no war- 
like intentons, are, perhaps not without good reason, 
jealous of Montenegro. Probably all the petty States and 
divided factions are waiting to ascertain the policy of the 
Great Powers before they determine to gratify the hostility 
to Turkey which they all feel in common. A powerful 
section of politicians at Constantinople would welcome an 
immediate rupture both with Servia and Montenegro, in 
the confidence that neither a single Principality nor both 
united could withstand the power of the Porte. The 
financial difficulties which impede at every point the action 
of the Government are not fully appreciated by its 
advisers. 

The insurrection has in some degree justified itself by its 
long continuance. Nine months ago it seemed impossible 
that the insurgents could offer effective resistance to the 
Turkish armies; but the dilatory and feeble manner in 
which the contest has been conducted has shown unex- 
pected weakness on the part of the Government. The 
collapse of the Turkish Empire which has long been pre- 
dicted has hitherto been assigned to an indefinitely fature 
period. The more sanguine friends of the insurgents have 
now persuaded themselves that the process of dissolution 
has already commenced. The confession of insolvency, 
which perhaps coincided only by accident with the insur- 
rection, has encouraged all the enemies of the Porte; and 
the hardships which have been sutfered by the Turkish 
forces, though they are probably results of habitual faults 
of administration, are attributed to the financial difficulties 
of the Government. Up to the present time the insur- 
gents have not had to encounter on a large scale the 
opposition which may perhaps prove to be more formidable 
than the operations of the regular troops. The Govern- 
ment has succeeded in restraining the Mahometan popu- 
lation of the insurgent provinces from active participa- 
tion in the struggle. Some acts of violence may have 
resulted from local animosity, but the struggle has not 
generally assumed the form of a civil war conducted in 
every village and district by two hostile sections of the 
community. Western philanthropists have undervalued the 
difficulty of expelling or exterminating one-third of the 
inhabitants of Herzegovina, including the owners of the 
greater part of the land. It is probable that if the attempt 
were made the Mahometans of the neighbouring provinces 
would anticipate the attack which would afterwards be 
made upon themselves. Invading hordes which have been 
settled in a country for hundreds of years are not likely to 
evacuate their possessions without resistance, and it happens 
that the Mahometans of Bosnia and Herzegovina are not 
less ancient denizens of the country than the Christians. 

If the accounts of the able Times’ Correspondent may be 
trusted, notwithstanding his strong and undisguised par- 
tisanship, the conference between the Turkish representa- 
tives and Baron Ropicu at Ragusa is not likely to lead to 
any settlement. The alternative proposals of arming the 
Christians or of disarming the Mussulmans of Herzegovina 
are summarily rejected by the agents of the Porte; nor is 
any sufficient guarantee offered tor the safety of refugees 
who are invited to return to their homes. It is possible 
that information may have been intentionally withheld 
from a well-known friend of the insurgents; but there is no 
improbability in a statement which attributes carelessness 
and indifference to officials serving under the Turkish Go- 
vernment. One of their number, though he is a Christian 
of intelligence and experience, is said to be not less unrea- 
sonable than his Mahometan colleague. 


All speculations on the issue of the insurrection must be 
dependent on the maintenance or dissolution of the boasted 
alliance of the three Imperial Courts. From the commence- 
ment of the troubles in Herzegovina the Russian Govern- 
ment ostentatiously allowed the initiative in diplomacy to 
Austria, as the Power most immediately concerned in the 
restoration of tranquillity. The task of drawing up the 
Note or statement of the terms to be imposed on the Porte 
was entrusted to Count Anprassy; and the document, 
after it had been approved by Germany and Russia, was 
tendered jointly by the three Governments for the approval 
of England, France, and Italy. General Ianatierr has 
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supported at Constantinople all the proposals of Austria, 
with the professed intention of asserting the sovereignty 
of the Porte. Nevertheless, within a few weeks an entire 
change has taken place in the language of the Russian 
journals which are controlled or inspired by the Government. 

he influence of a press which has no liberty is frequently 
mischievous, and its tone is habitually perplexing. When 
half adozen semi-official papers at St. Petersburgand Moscow 
suddenly advocate a new line of policy, it may be inferred, 
not necessarily that the Government has changed its pur- 
pose, but that it is thought expedient to disturb the 
impressions which had previously existed. The Russian 
press has now renewed its chronic antagonism to Turkey; 
and it encourages Servia and Montenegro to take the 
aggressive course which they had hitherto been forbidden 
by the Russian Government to adopt. It is no longer 
thought expedient to insist on the necessity of maintaining 
the triple alliance; and Austria as well as Turkey is held 
up as an object of national jealousy. It is worth while to 
observe that England is simultaneously threatened with 
Russian aggression in Asia. One journal announces the 
necessity of an advance towards the Persian Gulf, and in- 
forms the English nation that, if it objects, it must take 
the consequences. 

The intimation of a change in Russian policy is thought 
to confirm a rumour that the Emperor of Russia meditates 
either temporary or final retirement from the anxieties and 
labours of government. AtexanpeR II., although the 
boundaries of the Empire have been widely extended 
during his reign, is believed on ordinary occasions to 
favour a prudent and moderate policy, and to regard 
war with aversion. He is also strongly attached, 
both from reasons of State and through family feeling, 
to the German alliance; and in later years he has 
renewed friendly relations with Austria. In his absence, 
or after his abdication, supreme power would devolve on 
his son; and it is thought that the Czarewitcu belongs to 
the Old Russian party, and shares its dislike of the Ger- 
mans as well as its ambitious aspirations. His supposed 
sympathy with the wrongs of Denmark, which is attributed 
to the influence of his wife, is probably not beyond his 
control; but there is no doubt that the national or 
exclusively Russian party is also the most turbu- 
lent and aggressive in foreign policy. In a readjust- 
ment of international relations a Russian Emperor 
might perhaps be disposed to prefer the alliance of 
France to that of Germany; and he would necessarily 
pursue objects which would be inconsistent with the in- 
terests of Austria. The coldness which existed between 
Vienna and St. Petersburg for many years after the 
Crimean War was but a continuance of the personal 
animosity with which both ALexanpeER I. and Nicnoxas had 
constantly regarded Merrernich. The temper and in- 
clination of an absolute Sovereign are to be taken into 
account in the calculation of political probabilities, but the 
apprehensions or hopes which are founded on the opinions 
of the CzarEwiTcH are premature, and perhaps chimerical. 
It is not yet certain that the Emperor ALEXANDER intends 
to abdicate, and it is scarcely probable that a Regent would, 
during his yor agen | withdrawal, venture on the intro- 
duction of a new and dangerous system of policy. The 
difficulties which have hitherto impeded the ambitious 
projects of Russia still remain. Austria will long bar the 
way to Constantinople, and on this point Hungary is even 
more thoroughly in earnest than the Western portion of 
the monarchy, War on the Eastern question would not 
have been so long postponed if the conquest of Turkey 
had been an easy undertaking. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF CONVENTS. 


OF all the fanciful measures which are annually or 

periodically poe by private members, the Bills for 
the supervision of convents are the oddest. Sir Tuomas 
Campers has for the present year undertaken the task 
which was formerly wont to devolve on Mr. Newpeaare. 
Perhaps the mover may by this time be convinced that a 
No-Popery agitation is no longer practicable in England. 
The alarmists who are troubled by the existence of convents 
persuade themselves that they are exempt from religious 
prejudice, or even that they feel a meritorious sympathy for 
victims who hold a creed which they detest. It would be 
pleasanter for themselves, and less troublesome to others, 
if they would reflect that the miserable condition of recluses 


isajust punishment for theirsuperstitiouserrors. The Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, decline to ask protection for 
their sisters and daughters against evils which, if they 
exist, have been voluntarily encountered. The preamble of 
Sir T. Cuampers’s Bill recites the expediency of inquiry 
respecting the increase and character of monastic and con- 
ventual institutions in Great Britain, and respecting their 
property and income, and matters connected therewith. A 
Committee which sat a few years ago collected ample infor- 
mation on all the points with which Parliament can be sup-- 
posed to have any concern; and it was stated more than 
once during the debate that a Catholic Directory con- 
taining a complete list of convents may be bought for 
a shilling. There are a few establishments of monks, 
and several of nuns, and the collective property of all 
the communities is insignificant. The Commissioners 
who were to be appointed by the Bill were, amongst other 
matters, to ascertain whether the laws of mortmain or of 
superstitious uses were violated. They would have found, 
as Sir T. CuamBers must know, that conventual Property 
is carefully secured by trust-deeds drawn by experien 
lawyers according to the best precedents of conveyances. 
Another duty of the Commissioners would have been to 
report on any regulations which might be needed respect- 
ing convents in Great Britain. If justices or Commissioners 
were empowered to hold visitations of convents for the 

rotection of the inmates, it would become a point of 

onour with the most contumacious nun to give no infor- 
mation to the heretical intruders. It is highly probable 
that a peevish or tyrannical Superior may make those who 
are under her control extremely uncomfortable ; but inter- 
ference from without would be as unanimously resented as 
in a private family. 

The Government had, with superfluous courtesy, granted 
papers in preparation for Sir T. Cuaupers’s Bill, consisting 
principally of letters from English Ministers abroad in 
answer to communications from the Foreign Office. The 
various Governments to which they are accredited, with 
only one or two exceptions, inform them that there have 
been no recent regulations or laws affecting monastic or 
conventual institutions. The Duchy of Hesse and two 
of the Swiss Cantons have suppressed convents, or have 
forbidden them to receive new members. The Minister at 
Rome reminds Lord Dersy that all institutions of the kind 
have been suppressed in Italy ; and the Minister at Stock- 
holm reports, not for the first time, that monastic institu- 
tions are not tolerated in Sweden and Norway. It is 
difficult to understand the object of printing several pages of 
familiar or useless information. If all the States of Europe 
prohibited monastic institutions, it would still be incon- 
sistent with the principles of English legislation to interfere 
with the establishment of voluntary clubs. It may probably 
have been necessary in Italyand in some other Catholic coun- 
tries to dissolve associations which were pernicious to 
society or hostile to the Government. It was not for the 
protection of nuns supposed to be arbitrarily imprisoned, 
but for urgent political reasons, that the Italian Parliament 
seized the property of the numerous orders. The prohibi- 


‘tion of monastic institutions in Sweden and Norway, where 


there is scarcely any Roman Catholic population, is an his- 
torical relic of ancient religious jealousies. When Lutheran- 
ism was established as the only authorized communion in 
Sweden, the legislators of the time would not have pro- 
fessed the tolerance of Sir T. Campers or Mr. NewpeGare. 
It is because Governments have wanted money, or because 
they have apprehended danger, that they have discouraged 
monastic communities. English nunneries have small 
endowments, and they are absolutely devoid of political 
importance. It is intelligible that they should be regarded 
with disapproval and dislike ; but it is the idlest of affecta- 
tions to cultivate officious solicitude for the welfare of the 
inmates. 

The attempts which have sometimes been made to in- 
terfere with monastic or semi-monastic institutions in 
Ireland have not furnished encouraging precedents. The 
Loss ae and traditions of English government and legis- 

tion are inconsistent with a censorial supervision of re- 
ligious or secular associations. Trade-Unions, which are 
far more powerful bodies than monasteries, are at last re- 
cognized as legitimate associations, and even indulged 
with special immunities. All the monastic and conventual 
institutions in Great Britain, if they were to concentrate 
their energies on a common object, could effect nothing 
approaching in importance to a week’s strike of colliers or 
engineers. The coercion exercised by Trade Councils over 
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the members of the Unions is more stringent than that of 
an abbess over her nuns; bat in both cases the submission 
is in one sense voluntary, and in the case of convents 
it is absolutely spontaneous. It is scarcely respectful 
to the House of Commons to found a demand for 
legislation on vague rumours of acts of personal 
violence or restraint of liberty, which, if they could 
be proved, would admit of remedy without any change 
in the law. If men or women think fit to subject 
themselves to a despotic government, they run a certain 
risk of ill-treatment; but all that can be asked on their 
behalf is that their contract and its consequences should 
not be recognized by law. A few seceders from religious 
orders find that their liberty is sufficiently protected, 
though they may probably incur social penalties by the 
assertion of. their independence. To women especially the 
disapproval of religious teachers and of their own families 
would be more formidable than the fabulous cruelties which 
once formed the subject of popular calumnies. The public 
— of a sect is, within its own limits, almost irresistible. 

he theory that the obligation of monastic vows depends 
upon material force is the shallowest of delusions. Monks 
and nuns observe their respective rules, either because they 
think them binding on their consciences, or in deference to 
the conventional belief of their religious communion. If 
they chose to leave the cloister the doors would be open, 
but no law can prevent ecclesiastical or social excommuni- 
cation. 

The unconscious prejudice against Roman Catholic 
doctrines which suggests an anxiety for the protection of 
the inmates of convents finds expression in some of the 
provisions of the Bill which is for the present happily dis- 
posed of. Sir T. Cuampers proposed that seven Com- 
missioners should be permanently charged with the super- 
intendence of monastic and conventual institutions. Two 
of the number were to be appointed by the Roman 
Catholic Poor Schools Committee, a body unknown to the 
law, which would certainly have refused to co-operate with 
heretical persecutors of religious orders. A stranger pro- 
vision was that one member of the inspecting body should 
be nominated by the Commissioners in Lunacy. It is 
evident that the framers of the measure thought that 
persons bound by religious vows were entitled to the same 
protection which is provided for those who are confined 


on the grounds of alleged lunacy. They might at least have 


remembered that both real and alleged lunatics are always 

r to escape from confinement, while the members of 
ie orders would unanimously reject an official order 
of liberation. In a lawsuit which attracted popular 
attention some years ago, a nun sued the community 
from which she had been removed for restitution 
of conventual rights. The Convents Commission was to 
have all the powers of the Superior Courts in England 
or Scotland, and all constables and keepers of prisons 
were to obey the orders of the Commissioners. It 
might perhaps have been possible to pass such an Act 
during the craze of the Papal Aggression, but Sir T. 
CuamBers comes too late. The country has already re- 
fused to share Mr. Guapstone’s fright at the more recent 
pretensions of the Porgz; and, although conventual in- 
stitutions are repugnant to the national judgment and 
taste, they are regarded with equanimity or contemptuous 
indifference. Persecution is not necessarily inoperative ; 
but any persecution which is possible in England would be 
frivolous as well as oppressive. It would be practically 
impossible to prevent a number of unmarried women from 
living in one house, or from abstaining from all intercourse 
with the rest of the world. The regulations to which they 
may submit depend entirely on their own choice; and if 
they think fit to starve or otherwise incommode themselves, 
no Commissioners can effectually insist on their leading a 
comfortable and rational life. 


FRANCE, 


> election of M. Gampetra as Chairman of the Budget 
Committee is a significant indication of his position 
in the Chamber of Deputies as compared with his position 
in the Assembly. Even in the latter body he exercised a 
great though scarcely recognized influence; but it was 
rather in virtue of the strength which it was thought he 
might possess out of doors than from the votes he could 
command on a division. In the Assembly he was a person 
outside the Parliamentary system ; in the new Chamber he 


is one of the most important members of that system. He 
is more and more becoming the recognized leader of the 
Liberal Opposition, but the divergence between his views 
and those of the Government is not wide enough to prevent 
him from giving them a general support. It is already 
evident that the necessity of securing this support is con- 
stantly present to them as an essential element in their 
calculations. His speech, on taking the chair for the first 
time, is another proof that the elections have gone pre- 
cisely in the way in which it all along seemed 
likely that they would go. In the Assembly M. Gamperra 
had to remember that, though the declared Irreconcilables 
were few in number, the issue between his policy and theirs 
had not been fairly presented to the Republican party. 
Now that the elections have proved that the Irreconcili- 
able minority is as small in the country as it was in the 
Assembly, M. Gampetra speaks with a decision which is 
necessarily wanting to a man who cannot convey to others 
the assurance which he feels himself. France, he declares, 
has at the present moment a wise, orderly, and progressive 
Republic, which gives security to all legitimate interests, 
and offers guarantees of liberty which only disorderly 
spirits can think insufficient. There is no further place 
for constitutional conflicts ; the anxieties and the labours of 
the Legislature must in future be devoted to the develop- 
ment of the material and moral interests of the nation. 
M. Gambetta could not have more completely dissoci- 
ated himself from the extreme members of his own party, 
and he has been enabled to do this by the change which 
the elections have worked in the composition of that party. 
In the Assembly there were moderate Republicans who 
did not, and extreme Republicans who did, recognize M. 
Gambetta as their leader. With the first he had nothing 
to do; with the last his chief concern was to prevent them 
from breaking out into open mutiny. In the new Chamber 
there are moderate Republicans who find their theories of 
moderation best expressed by M. Gamperra, and he is thus 
enabled to keep under better control the mutinous element 
among his old followers. His policy from 1873 to 1876 
was a prolonged appeal from the Assembly to the constitu- 
encies, and the constituencies have answered it by electing 
a Chamber in which M. Gampetra is able to lay aside a 
militant policy and devote himself to financial details. The 
rest of his speech was apparently intended to lay to rest 
the alarm which might be excited by the election of an 
advocate of an Income-tax as Chairman of the Budget 
Committee. M. Gampetra is not of opinion that the pre- 
sent is the right moment for startl: ~ financial changes. 
In these matters there should be no rash experiments. 
Time and opinion cannot be hurried; they must be left to 
ripen of themselves. 


The only field in which M. Gamsertra does not feel disposed 
to maintain this studied moderation is in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The merethoughtofhalf-a-dozen bishops collected togetherin 
one room seems to be too much for him. The bishops who 
founded the Catholic University of Paris under the law of 
last Session have lately held the annual meeting prescribed 
by the statutes of the University, and a note in the Union 
gives a summary of their labours. They have attended to 
the ordinary business of the University, including the or- 
ganization of the three faculties of Arts, Law, and Science. 
They have gone over the University accounts, and they 
have created two new professorships. Finding themselves 
together, they have naturally considered the probable effect 
of M. Wapprxeron’s Bill on the future of the free Univer- 
sities. They have communicated to one another the astonish- 
ment and regret with which the news that the mixed Board 
of Examiners is to be abolished has been received by the 
fathers of families in their several dioceses, and the 
Cardinal Archbishops of Rovenand Panis have undertaken 
to convey to the Government the sentiments of their 
brethren in prospect of this unexpected attack on a 
law so recently voted, and on the faith of which so munch 
has been undertaken. It is difficult to imagine a milder 
remonstrance, considering that it comes from a body which 
has been collecting large sums of money for the foundation 
of a Catholic University, and now believes that the object 
of founding it will in a great measure be defeated by this 
sudden reversal of the legislation of last year. Of course 
it by no means follows that the Government ought to pay 
any attention to their representations. Those who took 
what they could get from the late Assembly took it in the 
full knowledge that the Assembly did not represent any 
Opinions but its own, and that, if they chose to invest 
money in carrying out powers given by it, they made 
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the investments at their own risk. But unlucky investors 
are usually allowed to make their lamentations in company, 
and the privilege which is freely granted to Turkish bond- 
holders might, one would think, have been conceded with 
equal justice to the directors of a Catholic University. 
M. Gamperta, so far as his views are to be gathered from 
the journal which is as his organ, is not of this 


opinion. The bishops, the République Frangaise has dis-.| 


covered, cannot legally be absent from their dioceses with- 
out the leave of the chief of the State. By meeting to 
protest against M. Wappineton’s Bill, they have brought 
themselves under the law which prescribes that no national 
or metropolitan council, no diocesan synod, and no deli- 
berative assembly shall be held without the express consent 
of the Government. In originating an agitation against a 
proposed act of legislation they have further violated the 
article of the Concordat which obliges all bishops to swear 
that they will not take part in any association which is 
directed against the public peace. To the first of these 
charges it has been answered very truly that, inasmuch as 
the law now allows bishops to set up Universities 
of their own, that permission must be held to carry with 
it the permission to meet together for the transaction 
of University business, and so far, therefore, the law pro- 
hibiting the holding of synods or deliberative assemblies 
has been repealed. As regards the second, it is true that 
there is a law, dating from the revolutionary period, that 
no bishop may go outside his diocese without leave. But 
this same law forbids bishops to be addressed as Mon- 
seigneur, and makes it i for a priest to wear the 
ecclesiastical habit in the street. If, therefore, the legisla- 
tion of the year X. is to determine the present relations of 
the Government with the clergy, it will not be sufficient to 
confine each bishop in his own separate cage. Other 
reforms will have to be effected ; in fact, the ecclesiastical 
history of France for the last three-quarters of a century 
will have to be wiped out. The third charge, that the act 
of requesting the Archbishops of Roven and Paris to con- 
vey tothe Government the dislike which certain French 
bishops feel towards M. WappineTon’s Bill involves a breach 
of the oath not to take part in proceedings against the public 
peace, is more extraordiuary than either of the others. Grant- 
ing that the bishops have taken an oath not to do anything 
calculated to cause a breach of the peace, they have only 
sworn to avoid what it is the duty of every good citizen to 
avoid without swearing. Consequently, if the bishops have 
broken their oath by meeting together to oppose a Bill 
which has been introduced into the Chamber of Deputies, 
any laymen who meet for the same purpose are equally 
guilty of an offence against the public peace. When a 
bishop swears not to disturb the public tranquillity, he 
does not take on himself an obligation peculiar to bishops ; 
he only takes on himself, in a way peculiar to bishops, an 
obligation which is common to clergy and laity. If to tell 
the Government that certain fathers of families are grieved 
at hearing that mixed Boards of Examiners are to be abo- 
' lished is a breach of the episcopal oath, it would be a 
breach of the general duty of a good citizen if the fathers of 
families had themselves made a similar representation. If 
this is so, what becomes of freedom of speech and the right 
of association? If this is not so, it follows that a bishop’s 
oath imposes on him an obligation which is not shared by 
the laity, and consequently that the laity may, without in- 
curring any blame, take part in meetings directed against 
the public peace. This is a dangerous doctrine for the 
Republican party to associate with itself, and on further 
reflection M. Gamseria will probably let it drop. 


This parade of concordats, organic laws, and other 
machinery designed to regulate the relations between 
Church and State under totally different conditions from 
those which now exist will seem to Englishmen almost as 
absurd as those appeals to the Tudor legislation which are 
common in the mouths of acertain small section of fanaties 
in this country. It is possible, however, that M. Gamperra 
may have an object in pointing to these rusty weapons 
which is less unworthy of a statesman than on the surface 
it appears to be. He iscompelled by circumstances to take 
up a strongly anti-clerical line, and in doing this he has 
to elect between appealing to law and appealing to popular 
passion. It is unfortunate that it should be necessary to make 
such a ghoice; but given that it is, he may perhaps think 
that it is safer to enter upon a probably interminable con- 
troversy as to the effect of certain obsolete statutes than to 

voke a discussion upon first principles. When theo- 
ical passions run high the part of Mr. Newpecare is 


certainly preferable to the part of Lord Grorce Gorpon, 
and it is well to bear this in mind when estimating M. 
Gauberrs’s otherwise inexplicable attitude towards the 
clergy. 


THE ALBERTA AND MISTLETOE. 


as story of the running down of the Mistletoe, sad 
enough in itself, has also had a singularly unfortunate 
sequel. lt was unfortunate that at the Gosport inquest 
Prinee Le1ninGeN should, by & flagrant irregularity which 
the Coroner unaccountably permitted, have introduced a 
letter from the QuEEN as part of his evidence, and have 
thus given at the very outset a false turn to the question; 
and it is not difficult to understand the influences which 
paralysed the minds of the Coroner and his jury, both on 
this occasion and at the adjourned sitting when they had 
the assistance of Baron Bramwett. The other inquest 
had a still more illogical result, for a verdict of accidental 
death was coupled with a distinct charge of carelessness 
and recklessness against the navigating oflicer of the Royal 
yacht. The irrelevant production of the QueEn’s letter to 
Lord Exeter, though subsequently explained, further tended 
to confuse and embitter the discussion ; and it is especially 
unfortunate that the subject should be revived at the pre- 
sent moment. There has been throughout an obvious hesi- 
tation in speaking plainly on this subject, from a 
feelng—very natural and proper in itself—of defer- 
ence to the QuEEN ; but it requires very little consider- 
ation to see that, apart from the fact that her own life 
was in peril, the Queen had nothing whatever to 
do with the accident. In such a case the Sovereign 
is necessarily in the hands of the officials who have charge 
of her, and the fact that they acted in a way which not only 
led to the death of several of her subjects but endangered 
her own life is certainly not a reason why they should be 
treated with undue lenity or screened from the natural 
consequences of their conduct. Nothing can be more 
mischievous or unfair than to associate the Crown in a 
personal manner with public controversies, In naval and 
military, as in political, affairs the officials concerned must 
bear their own responsibilities. Everybody, however, 
knows perfectly well that in this case, if Prince Lemincen 
and Captain Wetcn had been in eommand of a common 
steamboat, or engaged in any of the ordinary services of 
their profession, they would have been dealt with in a very 
different way from that which has been adopted, and that 
one or the other would have been tried by an open court- 
martial in the regular way, or perhaps have had to answer 
a charge of manslaughter in a criminal court. It appears 
from the correspondence which has just been presented to 
Parliament, that, instead of this, these officers were examined 
by a Secret Committee, the evidence taken by which 
has never been divulged. On the strength of this private 
and confidential inquiry, Prince Leiincen has been ac- 
quitted by the Admiralty, and Captain Wetcn, though 
blamed for “not having exhibited sufficient care aud at- 
“tention so as to have avoided all risk of accident,” is 
let off with a formal reprimand, while, at the same time, 
he is, as a mark of special favour, exempted from the rule 
of the service as to staff appointments which has just been 
rigidly enforced in regard to the other officers of the 
Alberta. 


It is unpleasant to have to go back on the details of this 
disaster, but the extraordinary course which has been pur- 
sued by the Admiralty leaves us no alternative but to do 
so. It is laid down among the rules of the road at sea 
that, if two ships, one of which is a sailing ship and the 
other a steam ship, are proceeding in such directions as to 
involve risk of collision, the steam ship shall keep out of 
the way of the sailing ship; that every steam ship, 
when approaching another ship so as to involve risk 
of collision, shall slacken her speed, or, if necessary, 
stop and reverse; and that any vessel overtaking any 
other vessel shall keep out of the way of that vessel. The 
Alberta, as far as the published evidence goes, violated 
every one of these rules in the most recklessmanner. ‘The 
Alberta was bearing down on the Mistletoe at the rate of 
seventeen miles an hour, while the latter was moving 
slowly in a light wind and unable to quicken her speed 
at will; yet the Alberta not only did not get out of 
the way of the sailing vessel, or slacken speed, but 
went straight at her, and even when close to her did not 
stop and reverse, until a collision was inevitable. Captain 
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WEtcH in one part of his evidence remarked that, “ if a 
“ vessel” —meaning the Mistletoe—‘‘ had made up its 
“ mind to get under his bows, no skill upon earth could 
“ stop her,” and this supposed suicidal intention on the 
of the Mistletoe was apparently the basis of his de- 
ence. We will not, however, speculate as to the intentions 
of the Alberta. Nobody supposes that her commanders 
deliberately resolved to run down the yacht; and it is in- 
deed tolerably obvious how the accident happened. Both 
Prince Lerincey and Captain WeEtcH chose to “ take it for 
“* granted,” as they said, when they first observed the 
yacht, that, instead of their having to get out of her way, 
according to the rule, she would get out of their way ; and 
having made up their minds on this point, they turned their 
eyes away and looked hard in the opposite direction, and 
did not see where the Mistletoe actually was till they were 
almost on the top of her. Even then, if they had at once 
stopped and reversed, the collision might possibly have 
‘been avoided, or at least its force might have been 
lessened ; but the reversal of the engines was delayed till 
it had the effect, not of averting, but of precipitating, loss 
-of life. Thus the Alberta did not, as she should have done, 
_Keep out of the way of the sailing vessel; she did not 
slacken speed; nor did she stop and reverse till too 
late. Moreover she aiso broke the rule as to keeping 
a proper look-ont. Incredible as it may seem, there 
was no look-out in her bows of any kind. Captain WeLcu 
took the whole of this duty upon himself, standing on 
the paddle-bridge, with his view obscured by the funnel 
and shelter-house, his attention distracted both by the 
visits of gossipy members of the Royal swite, and by 
his inability to see both sides of the ship without 
going from one part of the bridge to another. One of the 
officers of the Alberta asserted in the witness-box that 
it was necessary that the QuEEN should travel rapidly ; but 
Captain Wetcu himself admitted that “it made no differ- 
“ ence whether the QuEEN was on board or not,” and that 
he was bound to observe “the regular rules of steer- 
“ing.” It is clear, however, that he had no right to assume 
that the sailing vessel would depart from these rules, which 
were in fact necessary for her protection, and also that he 
himself violated them. This is indeed acknowledged by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who in their letter on the subject 
“consider, in accordance with the finding of the Court, 
“ that the course steered by the Alberta should have been 
“ such that she could not have been brought into collision 
‘“* with the Mistletoe through any alteration of course made 
“by that vessel” ; and it must be remembered that, except 
at the very last instant, the Mistletoe is not proved to have 
altered her course in the least. 


It is pleaded that Captain Wetcu, though he was at 
fault in this case, is a very clever seaman; but this 
does not affect the question. On this point Baron 
BRaMWELL, in his address to the coroner’s jury, remarked 
that a man was guilty of manslaughter “if, though 
“ perfectly skilful, he yet becomes recklessly indifferent 
“to the lives of persons with whom he is brought 
“into contact.” “Suppose,” he added, “a man to 
“ say :—‘ Lam in a hurry, and shall drive through that 
“© crowded thoroughfare as fast as I can, and people must 
<* © get out of the way the best they can’; if any one was 


_ “* killed that would be manslaughter, though the driver 


“* might be the best whip who ever sat on a coach-box.” 
It may perhaps be suspected that in Captain WeELcH’s case 
it was his excessive confidence in himseif which led him 
astray. Soon after the accident a well-known yachtsman 
published a letter in which he said, in reference to this 
officer, “‘ We of the Royal Yacht Club have especial oppor- 
“ tunities of admiring his skill and marvelling at his nerve, 
“ when he is bringing his Royal freight into Cowes Har- 
“ bour at full speed through an anchorage blocked with 
“ vessels; often and often I have heard the involuntary 
“ exclamation, ‘ What a wonderful man that Wetcu is!’” 
It may be thought, however, that these wonderful exploits, 
like feats of mad galloping through the streets, are not 
exactly compatible with public safety. It is true that 
Captain Wetcu has kept clear of accidents till now, but it 
is going too far to say, as the Admiralty does, that hitherto 
“ his proceedings have given entire satisfaction,” for it is 
known that his dashing style of navigation has long been 
a source of alarm and danger to yavhtsmen trequenting the 
Solent, who go there, it should be ooserved, not to see 
the Quezn, but to enjoy their sport at a suitable place. 

It is impossible, in reading the very mild reprimand 
bestowed on Captain WeLca by the Admiralty—like 


the “naughty, naughty” of a fond mamma to an unruly 
darling—not to think of the severity with which Captain 
Dawkins was treated for a similar fault of “want of 
“judgment and want of duty in handling his ship.” 
As far as Prince Lernincen is concerned, the decision of 
the Admiralty is not perhaps unreasonable ; only, if the 
Prince is to be merely an ornamental person in attendance 
on the QuEEN, he ought to keep off the steering-bridge, 
and not distract the real commander's attention. As it 
was, the man really in charge seems to have been the 
boatswain, who tapped his Captain on the shoulder in 
order to awaken him to thedanger they were in. The way 
in which the Admiralty has condoned Captain Wetcu’s 
offence is, however, a very serious matter, because 
it implies either that officers in attendance on the QUEEN 
are not expected to obey the rules of the sea with the same 
scrupulous attention as other navigators, or that these 
rules are of no great consequence in any case. And it is 
from this point of view that the public will regard it. 
Mr. Herwoop, who is “highly satisfied,” and can hardly 
find words to express his “ grateful acknowledgments ” 
for the “ liberal compensation ” awarded to him for the 
loss of his yacht and sister-in-law, has, it seems, “ expressed 
“ a hope that all feeling which might have arisen in conse- 
“ qnence of this lamentable accident should be allowed 
“ to rest now and for ever.” Mr. Herwoop has of course 
a right to be satisfied if he chooses ; but, for our own part, 
we must express a hope and belief that there is still some 
part of the nation which thinks it important that law and 
justice should be fairly carried out without respect of 
persons, and which will not allow an audacious breach of 
discipline to be passed over in this equivocal manner. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


She debate on Mr. Dixon’s Elementary Education Act 
Amendment Bill was necessarily wanting in spirit. 
There are only two things that could have given life to a 
discussion on so well-worn a subject—a probability that the 
Bill might be carried, or a prospect of extracting from 
the Government some indication of their educational 
policy. Neither of these elements of interest was oe 
sent on Wednesday. It was well known that the Bill 
would be rejected; and as Lord Sanpon has promised to 
introduce a Bill of his own later in the Session, there 
was no chance of his prematurely disclosing the pro- 
visions of which it is to consist. Consequently the speeches 
had no practical purpose in them, and, as everything that 
can be said about elementary education has already been 
said many times over, it is impossible either to feel or feign 
any pleasure in hearing it said again. 

Mr. SanprorD may claim the credit of having done his 
best to import new matter into the discussion. It is true that 
this new matter was only an old sophism re-dressed ; but 
where originality is so hard to achieve a judicious revival 
is not to be despised. Mr. Sanprorp is of opinion that the 
interests of a family will be consulved and understood by 
the father better than by the State. This might be true if 
the father could be trusted in all cases to take, we will not say 
an intelligent, but even a commonly unbiased, view of 
those interests. As it is, a great number of fathers 
think a great deal more of their own interests than of 
any one else’s. They want their children’s wages or their 
children’s services, and so they keep them at home instead 
of sending them to school. We do not say that there may 
not be extreme cases of illness and the like as to which 
such claims have a right to be heard; we are test- 
ing the argument by the ordinary run of tolerably hale and 
visibly selfish mankind. Does Mr. Sanprorp hold this matter 
to be one in which the interests of a tamily are under- 
stood by the father better than by the State? If he does, 
he ought to have the courage of his opinions and to admit 
that it is not so much any particular scheme of education 
that he dislikes as education in general. Of course, if it 
were an open question whether it is better for a child to 
grow up in total ignorance or to be able to read and 
write and cast accounts, it might be fairly argued that 
a father, though not an unerring judge in the matter, 
is likely to be at least as good a judge as Parliament. 
But it it is taken as beyond dispute that every 
child ought to possess these rudiments of knowledge, 
it is no longer a matter of doubt whether the State 
is consulting a child’s interests in insisting on his 
going to school, or the father in keeping him away 
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from school. Mr. SanprorD is not even consistent with 
himself. A little later on in his speech he said that it is 
the duty of the State to provide a sound English education 
for those who are not able to afford it. But if a sound 
English education is only an uncertain benefit—a benefit, 
that is, for some children, but not for others—why should 
the State provide it? Andifa sound English education is 
an indisputable benefit to a child, how can the father 
who rejects it be said to know his child’s interests 
better the State which offers it? Mr. Sanprorp is at 
liberty to choose which horn of this dilemma he likes ; 
but he will never succeed in balancing himself on both. 
It is not only the liberty of the subject that he thinks 
violated by compulsory education; that equally sacred 
conception, the labour market, is disturbed. Mr. Sanprorp 
claims to represent an agricultural constituency, and he is 
able to testify that his constituents are much opposed to 
compulsion. We have no doubt they are. But have Mr. 
Sanprorp’s constituents any right to be heard in this 
matter? Even on his own plea that the father is a better 
judge of a child’s interests than the State can possibly be, 
the State may fairly ask for some assurance that the father 
is not subjected to positive temptation to subordinate the 
child’s interests to his own. But withoutinterference with 
the labour market no such assurance can possibly be had. 
A farmer comes to a labourer and asks him to send his boy 
into the fields instead of to school. The trifle the boy earns 
will go into the father’s pocket, and if he refuses he 
may be less certain of employment on the farm. Yet all 
the time he may be convinced that, if he consulted the 
child’s interests, he would refuse the farmer’s offer and 
keep him at school a year or two longer. There can be no 
more legitimate action on the part of the State than to 
protect the child and the father’s own better judg- 
ment against the immediate inducement of the father’s 
own interest. Yet it is impossible to give this pro- 
tection without interfering with the labour market. The 
truth is, Mr. Sanprorp has come into the world 
too late. He ought to have lived in the times when 
children went to work at five years old, and worked for as 
many hours as they could keep awake. There was no 
interference with the labour market then, and every father 
was left free to do what he liked with his own child. In these 
days of Factory and Workshop Acts Mr. Sanprorp is 
simply a survival. 
The dignity of the debate was saved by an excellent 
h from Mr. Bricut. Nothing can be better than his 
description of what the State ought to see that every child 
is thoroughly taught. To read so that he may comprehend 
what he reads, to write so that what he writes can be read, 
and to be able to keep an account of the little transactions 
of his every-day life—this is the minimum of knowledge 
without which no child should begin the world, except 
through his own fault. Mr. Bricur does not say that 
nothing more should be taught in the State schools. He 
only means that everything beyond this should be taught 
rather by way of opportunities afforded to children who 
are more than ordinarily clever and diligent, and whose 
parents are willing, if some help is given them, to let 
them stay longer at school. But the three R’s, in that 
wide sense in which Mr. Bricut understands them, can 
and ought to be brought within the reach of every child 
in the kingdom; and, if once they were mastered 
in this thorough fashion, there would be no fear 
of their being forgotten in after life. A child who 
can read so as to derive pleasure from what he 
reads may choose his books badly, but he will 
not lose the power of reading them. A child who 
is able to write legibly and cipher correctly will tind 
constant occasions of using the faculty. The vice of so 
much of the instruction at present given in elementary 
schools is that it does not carry the scholar far enough to 
get any permanent hold of him. He learns to read and 
write, and es just to satisfy the Inspector in this or 
that standard. But he never reads or writes well enough 
to care for doing either when the pressure of school is re- 
moved, and the consequence is that he very soon loses the 
ability to do either readily. The time that he passes at 
school is really time thrown away, and the money he has 
cost the community might as well have been spent in other 
wa: 
he main reason of this frequent absence of any useful 
result from the time and money spent on elementary edu- 
cation is the irregularity of attendance which is inseparable 
from a system in which compulsion is only applied here 


and there. Children do not come to school young enough, 
they do not stay at school long enough, and they are not 
regular enough in their attendance while they are at 
school. The reports of School Inspectors are always fall 
of lamentations on this head. Other difficulties can be, 
and are, in process of being surmounted. School accommo- 
dation is now provided for every child that needs it ; the 
supply of competent teachers is greatly increased, even if it 
is not yet equal to the demand for them; but the absence: 
or the irregular attendance of the children is an evil that 
nothing but compulsion can touch. The debate on Wed- 
nesday showed how much progress the idea of direct com- 
pulsion has made among all parties, and if the Education 
Department will introduce into their promised Bill some 
machinery for applying compulsion in districts where there 
are no School Boards, they will, we believe, have the 
genuine support of a decided majority of both sections of 
the House. That many of the a priori objections to 
School Boards were imaginary or exaggerated may be as 
little questionable as that the belief in their all-healing 
powers was a piece of doctrinaire pedantry. The practical 
question, after some years’ experience of the Education 
Act, is how they have worked; and upon this point the 


fact stated by Lord Sanpon, that the Education Department 


is crowded with applications to get rid of them, may 
deserve consideration. Under such circumstances it 

well be doubted whether Mr. Dixon himself, if his Bill 
had been unexpectedly carried, would not have felt some 
misgiving as to its working in country parishes. A 
School Board has great powers of obstructing education 
as well as great powers of furthering it; and a School 
Board composed of the delegates of some narrow fanati- 
cism, or of farmers deeply penetrated with Mr. Sanprorp’s 
theories of individual liberty and the labour market, would 
probably prove a singularly useless instrument for en- 
forcing school attendance against the interest of its 
members. 


CRUELTY. 


T was said of old, and we are afraid it is equally true now, that 
“the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” Whether cruelty isan innate element of the “ wicked 
heart,” or an acquired habit only; whether it is pursued for its 
own sake in the first instance, or only as a means to some further 
end; and what are the main causes or conditions of its prevalence, 
are questions of much interest, about which very various opinions 
have been entertained. The subject is one to which we have before 
now called attention, and we are led to revert to it at this moment 
by the appearance of a characteristic and suggestive paper “ On 
Cruelty” trom the pen of Professor F. Newman, in Fraser's Magazine 
for this month. To what extent we agree with the writer’s theory,so 
far as he propounds any, will appear in the sequel ; but he has chiefly 
concerned himself with tracing out an historical sketch of the 
ractice of this peculiarly odious vice among mankind. He does, 
owever, begin with a vindication of nature, or rather of “the. 
Creator”—tor Mr. Newman, we need not observe, is a decided 
Theist—apparently directed against Mr. J. S. Mill's posthumous 
indictment in his Three Essays on Religion, though his name is not 
mentioned. Up to acertain point the answer is satisfactory, though 
we cannot think it covers the whole case; drowning, for instance, 
is probably not a painful death, but we are not equally sure that “to 
perish by natural tire,” or to be devoured by a wild beast, is generally 
painless. But Mr. Newman's doctrine is at least more reasonable 
than that which he assails. If“ nature red in tooth and claw” 
does not “shriek ” against all religious creeds, Mr. Mill indubitably 
“shrieks ” against nature in his very shrillest tones. But that is 
too wide a controversy to enter upon here. As to human cruelty, 
Professor Newman’s view seems to be that it is not an instinctive, 
but an acquired, taste, which is accordingly not usually found 
among savages, except accidentally—that is, when it arises from the 
necessities of self-preservation and the like, or from mere thought- 
lessness and “total inobservance how others suffer from ir 
actions.” Yet sooner or later, even among savages, a crisis must 
arise, from the inevitable propensity of one tribe to encroach upon 
the pastures or hunting grounds of its neighbours; so that it is only 
in the most inhospitable climates, like Lapland and Greenland, that 
communities of men live on for centuries in tranquillity without 
government and without convulsions. But while they remain in 
that rude condition—and it must of course be a very rude one— 
they are not cruel, but kind, hospitable, and just. Cruelty in its 
worst form is, in tact, the child, or at least the ultimate result, of 
civilization and of religious fanaticism; in later days, also, of 
science—but to that we shall return presently, 

That there is a good deal of truth in this view of the matter we 
by no means deny. Civilization has undoubtedly in many ways 
promoted and intensified cruelty, as it has promoted other vices 
also which savages have learnt for the first time from their 
European conquerors. But still this does not afford a eom- 
plete account of the phenomena, which Mr. Newman appears to 


' eratic sympathies have no doubt, as Mr. 
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have somewhat inadequately weighed. If there is no instinct 
of cruelty in human nature, how comes it to pass that young 
children, in spite of the great Palmerstonian dogma that “all babies 
are born good,” so often betray a positive pleasure in the wanton 
infliction of suffering as well on their own “flesh and blood,” in 
the shape of younger brothers and sisters who can be pinched 
and scratched with impunity, as on insects, cats, and other crea- 
tures weaker than themselves? For the infantile taste for crush- 
ing flies was by no means a oa of Nero’s. Some boys were 
ten up only the other day for deliberately stoning a horse to death. 
How, again, can we account for those abnormal, but at one period 
not very uncommon, outbreaks of homicidal, and—if we may coin 
the word—puerocidal, mania, which was not unnaturally regarded 
by our ancestors as a kind of demoniacal possession? We do not 
refer merely to lycanthropy and kindred varieties of what may 
perhaps be regarded as a form of insanity—though that is rather a 
confession of ignorance than an explanation—but to facts not so 
easily disposed of by that convenient, but very elastic, definition. 
Take, for instance, the hideous story, which is far from being a 
unique one, of the Marshal de Retz in the fourteenth century, 
who had been a brave soldier and carried the sacred ampulla 
at the coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims. Without entering 
into details which are too loathsome to be dwelt upon, it is enough 
to say that he was condemned to be burnt at Nantes, in 1440, for 
his crimes, which comprised the torture and murder of several 
hundreds of children of both sexes, though chiefly boys, from 
the age of eight to eighteen, who had been enticed into his 
castles for that purpose. It is true that he was accused of 
other abominable vices also, but the one charge, even if fully 
admitted, by no means explains the other. It is clear from 
his own confessions and those of his accomplices, that numbers 
of these children were decoyed into his clutches simply for the 
purpose of being murdered by slow and most excruciating tor- 
tures, and that he gloated over their agonies with a kind of sensual 
gratification, as Queen Elizabeth is said to have enjoyed —2 
witnessing the torture of “ Popish recusants,” and James II. 
watched the crushing of the legs of prisoners in the “ boot.” The 
high position of the Marshal, and the large opportunities it 
afiorded him of indulging his murderous propensities, have secured 
for his name an exceptional prominence of infamy, but his case 
was not in itself so very exceptional. Many similar examples are 
on record where the power only and not the will was wanting for 
an equally extensive indulgence of the same fiendish disposition. 

’e are afraid then that the notion of cruelty being a kind of vice 
to which human nature, if left to itself, has no instinctive bent, 
is one of those pleasant delusions which it is easier to cherish than 
todefend. That its exhibition varies greatly according to differ- 
ences of race, climate, and other circumstances which intluence the 
formation of national and individual character, is perfectly true ; 
but as much may be said of most other qualities, good or bad. 

In tracing the particular circumstances which have mainly 
helped to ae this evil propensity, we are able in the main 
to go along with Professor Newman. The exigencies first of 
war, and then of advancing civilization, under the control of 
strong — monarchies, have been the chief provocatives of 
cruelty. ‘Tartary and European Russia were ruled by military 

tisms while still in a state of barbarism, and all we know of 
their early history displays them as eminently murderous. In later 
times Timour, though himself not devoid of cultivation, erected on 
the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thousand human skulls, 
and, where he met with resistance in Persia, slew to the best of his 
ability all the males of the district. And when a settled govern- 
ment had superseded a state of chronic warfare, the despotic in- 
tolerance of absolute rulers continued to exact its tale of victims. 
Hence the almost incredible atrocities recorded of Persian and 
Macedonian queens; hence, again, not a century ago, Agha 
Mohammed, pretender to the Persian throne, on entering a city 
which had espoused the cause of his rival, had a basket of human eyes 
brought to him. But it is needless to — examples. Demo- 
Newman insists, done 
something to check imperial violence, yet the Greek republics 
were ruthless in their treatment of slaves and of captives whenever 
fear prompted them; witness the Spartan crypteia, and the 
merciful decision of the Athenians to sacrifice only one thousand 
Mityleneans instead of the whole population. Fear has indeed 
always been one of the main incitements to cruelty, and timid 
rulers are apt to be the most tyrannical. The 
current in this country twenty years at the time of the 
Indian Mutiny will illustrate this. And another great incite- 
ment has been avarice. This, as Mr. Newman points out, 
is abundantly illustrated in the history of slavery; and we 
may add that the present state of things in Egypt, as described by 
an eye-witness in the April number of the fortnightly Review, 
only too fully confirms it. Religious zeal has also, no doubt, often 
pted deeds of cruelty ; but it would involve a longer inquiry 
than we can find room for here to examine in detail Mr. Newman's 
views on that point. It is perfectly true that shocking cruelties 
‘were perpetrated both in the earlier and the Albigensian Crusades ; 
but in either case reasons of policy might be pleaded for 
undertaking the war, and the accompanying atrocities were, as a 
rule, the inseparable accidents of warfare in a rude age. No such 
excuse, of course, can be alleged for the Inquisition, which is the 
other instance quoted ; but even here it must be remembered that 
dispassionate writers like the late Dr. Maitland have shown that 
the severities of the medizval Inquisition have been immensely 
while political considerations are largely mixed up 


with the scandalous history of the Spanish Inquisition. However, 
according to the old proverb, corruptio optimi pessima, it is 
quite true that religious earnestness has been too often perverted 
into an instrument of cruel oppression; and, if this applies far 
more to Christianity than to the ancient national religions, that is 
easily explained by the circumstance that they were for the most 
rt mere matters of civil arrangement or outward form, while 
Christianity, even when most deeply corrupted, has been a living 
ith. 

Professor Newman turns, in conclusion, to a branch of the sub- 
ject which in the present day is assuming a tragical importanee— 
“Cruelty in the garb a of science.” is he de- 
scribes, in language essentially just though too sweeping in its ap- 
plication, as “a new horror.” “ Science was going to set Religion 
right. She held up her torch to illuminate the defurmities of 
superstition, and display the wickedness of Religion, yet now 
Science has become a rival of the tortures of the Inquisition, and 
by increase of knowledge has learnt to torment still more ingeni- 
ously.” In this matter the practice of ancient Paganism may well 
put us toshame. In Egypt regard for sacred animals was carried 
to a ludicrous extreme. There are many touching legends about 
animals in ancient literature, as afterwards in the lives of Christian 
saints. They were protected more or less by special legislation 
both in Greece and Rome. The Athenians are reported by AZlian 
to have actually condemned a boy to death for Killing @ sparrow 
which had taken refuge in the Temple of Aisculapius, and a some- 
what similar story is related by Quintilian. Latin poetry 
abounds in testimonies to the affection entertained towards birds 
and other animals. We have said that the legends of Christian 
hagiology are full of similar stories, yet a coarse hard feeling 
grew up by degrees among Christians that animals, having no 
souls, had no rights, as Italian professors still say when called 
to account for their brutality. But, as Professor Newman 
very justly observes, “to cut up a living horse day after day in 
order to practise students in dissection is a crime and abomination 
hardly less monstrous from his not having an immortal soul.” It 
might be added that many Christian authorities, like Bishop Butler, 
have argued in favour of animals having a future life, and they can 
make out fully as good a case from the Bible as their opponents. 
And as to the conventional plea for practising these barbarities, as 
a means of hereafter lessening human suffering, even supposing it 
to be sincere, it is only fair to reply that “an inevitable logic 
would in a couple of generations unteach all tenderness towards 
human suffering, if such horrors are endured, and carry us back 
into greater heartlessness than that of the worst barbarians.” It 
is a taunt sometimes hurled by the scientific Torquemadas of the 
day at those who condemn their recklessness of the feelings of 
animals, that they regard morals as a fixed science which can have 
no further development. Waiving all the abstract questions which 
moralists and metaphysicians might raise on this point, the practical 
answer is a very simple one. Those who most strenuously main- 
tain the principle of development, whether in theological, moral, or 
any other science, are the first to insist that there is a true and a false 
development, and that the latter is not conservative, but destructive 
of the original idea. The true advance of morality here consists in 
taking up new rights of the weak against the strong, as of women, 
of slaves, of subjects, of captives, and the like, not in forging the 
chains of a new oppression. And cruelty, be it remembered, 
whether it be ed as a depraved instinct of humanity re- 
quiring to be held in check, or as an acquired habit which ought 
not to be formed, neverstands alone. History teaches us that it is 
the foster-mother and inseparable companion of the vilest impu- 
rities and vices to which flesh is heir. 


A METHODIST PILGRIMAGE. 


Ww are familiar enough in all times and places with the 
pilgrimages of those who go to keep a feast in the 

which they deem holy; but there is something which has at least 
the merit of novelty in a pilgrimage to keep a feast in a place 
which the pilgrims are bound to deem most unholy. When a 

of Ultramontanes go to Pontigny to worship St. Edmund, they 
undoubtedly come under the head of those who worship they know 
not what. But the mistake is simply one of fact; they have, 
through some process of invincible ignorance, mistaken a champion 
of England for a champion of Rome. But as to the place which 
the Pope and all his works must hold in the estimation of a body 
of Wesleyan Methodists one would have thought that there could 
have been no mistake whatever. Surely he must be Antichrist, or 
the Beast, or anything else that Frederick the Second and Grego’ 
the Ninth called one another. Surely all that he does—above all, 
all that he does in the way of religious worship—must come under 
the head of what our outspoken forefathers prayed against under 
the name of “ the tyranny ot the Bishop of Rome and all his detest- 
able enormities.” Yet here we have before us a circular advertising 
a select party of niga ang Methodists and friends of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society who are going, strictly in their Wesleyan- 
Methodist character, to keep Easter in the very home and centre of 
abomination. They are, to be sure, to do other things on the 
way, and at Rome, on Easter Sunday itself, it is not forgotten that 
“ there will be services in the Wesleyan Chapel, conducted by the 
Rev. H. J. Piggott, B.A.” But the local worship of the place is 
clearly held out as a counter-attraction:—“‘On Holy Thursday 
there are usually special services in the Sistine Chapel, &c., as 
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also on Good Friday and Saturday.” So “on Easter Sunday 
there are also services of a most important character in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter.” “Services of a most important character” 
is a of the most beautiful vagueness, and leaves it open 
whether they are important for good or for evil. Still these 
important services are clearly held out as amongst the at- 
tractions of the place. The slight hint of difliculty that “ their 
exact order and time can only be obtained on arrival at Rome” 
can only be meant to put expectant pilgrims on their mettle. 
Now there is something very strange in all this; we cannot 
think that the prophet Daniel would have announced to the 
Jews at Babylon that at a certain time and place there would be 
services of a most important character in honour of Bel, or a great 
feast of which the Dragon would partake in person. We cannot 
conceive an apostle advertising services in honour of Jupiter, or 
Augustine or Paulinus advertising services in honour of Woden. 
If a done so they would surely have done it in subtlety 
after the manner of Jehu, or in open defiance after the manner of 
Coifi. But here we have a whole Wesleyan pilgrimage going to 
mystic Babylon in order to partake of the devotions of the Man of 
Sin. There is of course no reason on earth why a Wesleyan 
Methodist should not, just as much as any other man, go to Rome, 
and see St. Peter’s and everything that goes on in it, if he does 
it simply as a man and not as a Wesleyan Methodist. But here is 
a Wesleyan Methodists, distinctively organized as Wes- 
leyan Methodists, a party who will have nobody in their company 
a Wesleyan Methodists, or, at the very least, friends of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, who set forth on purpose to keep 
Easter, with the Pope himself if he chooses to turn out of his sup- 
posed prison, at all events with those who may appear to act in his 
stead. The thing is the very oddest that we ever came across. 
“ Care,” we are told, “has been taken in framing the plan that the 
Sundays should be spent at suitable resting-places.” Lome there- 
fore is a suitable resting-place for Sunday, and especially for 
Easter Sunday ; or rather, which is perhaps nearer the truth, it is 
a@ suitable place for a Sunday without rest. On the other Sun- 
days in the course of the pilgrimage rest is distinctly spoken of. 
Sunday, April 2nd, “ will be spent as a day of rest at the delight- 
ful locality of Mentone.” Sunday, April gth, “ will be spent as a 
day of rest at Naples,” and there will be services at the Wesleyan 
Chapel by the Rev. J. W. S. Jones, But on the Sunday 
which is to be spent at Rome there is no mention of rest. 
Between the services in the Wesleyan Chapel and the services of 
@ most important character in the Cathedral of St. Peter, there 
will most likely be no time for rest. And, after once getting to the 
bad place of all, the rest of the programme seems to be in some 
measure tainted. Sunday, April 23rd, will indeed be “spent 
as aday of rest at Venice”; but there is no hint of any Wesleyan 
services, while there is a hint that “ the fine old churches of the 
city can be visited.” In short, it would seem to be a painful 
truth that even Wesleyan Methodist pilgrims, when they once 
get into such Babylonish quarters, are tempted to do at Rome as 
me does, and that some traces of the evil habits picked up at 
Rome are likely to stick to them, at least as far on their home- 
ward road as Venice. 
The whole thing is about as funny as it can be. The “ pro- 
| tour of a second select party of Wesleyan Methodists and 
iends of the Wesleyan Missionary Society ” is advertised in the 
most artistic fashion of advertising, with lines of various lengths 
and letters of various forms. The largest letters of all announce 
that the object of the tour is “to visit the French and Italian 
missions under the care of the Rev. John Wesley Close aud 
others.” The faithful are invited to the tour as “ aifording both 
ministers and laymen an ne of visiting our missionaries, 
and encouraging them in their work carried on in the Italian 
cities.” But it would seem that the mention of the Italian cities 
was too much for the writer of the circular. There are 
indeed Wesleyan missionaries in those cities, and they are carrying 
on a work; but the mention of the cities themselves seems at once 
to put to flight all remembrance of the missionaries and their 
work. Immediately after the word “ cities” comes a dash, and the 
advertisement goes on, in a somewhat spasmodic style, as if its 
composer had felt, like Gray's bard, the visions of glory crowding 
too fast w his aching sight. Our extract ended at the 
word “cities”; the advertisement goes on—of course we do 
not attempt to reproduce the typographical varieties—with a 
sublime contempt of all ordi unctuation. ‘Crowded with 
historic memories, and surroun by associations possessing a 
living interest. Comprehending the grand natural scenery of the 
Riviera; the orange groves of Sorrento; the islands of the Bay of 
Naples. Visiting the most renowned cities of Italy. Viewing the 
wonders of nature and art; A picnic to the world-famous Vallam- 
brosa [sic], the paradise of Italy, And returning by the Mont Cenis 
tunnel to Paris and London.” And so, when we come to the more 
detailed account of the proposed journey, it is sad to see how much 
the latter of the programme prevails over the former. There 
must be some degree of backsliding when there is so little 
about the missionaries and their work, and so much about the 
renowned cities of Italy and other such-like worldly attractions. In 
fact, though, as we have seen, there is an occasional reference to 
Wesleyan cha and services in them, there is not a single re- 
ference to the Wesleyan missionaries and their work. That work, it 
seems, is carried on, among other places, at Milan. But how can the 
pilgrims visit the mission in that city when they arrive there on 
day afternoon? ‘“ When the Grand Cathedral”—does St. Am- 
hbrose pass for another Cathedral which is not grand ?—“ the finest 


and most elaborate Gothic edifice in the world,” will be visited. 
On Tuesday “the party will leave Milan by morning train, and 
arrive at Turin so as to afford time for visiting the ge 
tractions of that city the same day,” as they start again for in 
at 9 A.M. on Wednesday. This really leaves very little time 
indeed for the missionaries at Milan to take any sweet counsel with 
their pilgrim brethren. Nor do matters seem to be any better at 
the other places, Paris, Florence, Naples, and Rome, where it 
seems that missionaries are also quartered. In short, as soon as the 
cities, the picnics, the wonders of nature and art, have once come 
in sight, the missionaries pass away, or at most only turn up on 
Sundays asa counter-attraction—a feeble one we fear—to the “im~- 
rtant services” at Rome and the “ fine old churches” at Venice. 
ustead of the pilgrims being in any way constrained or invited 
to visit the missionaries, it would seem to be only on the Sunday 
to be spent at Naples, when “the services at the Wesleyan chapel 
by the Rev. J. W. S. Jones” have no counter-attraction held out 
against them, that there would be a moment left for the most 
zealous pilgrim to visit any missionary, if he should feel ever se 
much inclined to do so. We really think this is hard on the mis 
sionaries at Paris, Milan, Florence, and Rome, who are thus in a 
manner put out of the synagogue by the pilgrims who so unkindlv 
hurry past them. 

The programme itself is in no way different, except in the oces 
sional mention of days of rest and Wesleyan chapels, from any 
other ordinary tourist programme. Strike out those one or two 
notices, and ail, it would seem, might be done just as well by a 
party which was not entirely restricted to Wesleyan Methodists 
and the friends attached to Wesleyan missionary institutions. In 
fact, Wesleyan Methodists seem to go about in very much the 
same way, and to go and see very much the same things, as people 
who are not Wesleyan Methodists. This is in truth nothing very 
wonderful. We know of no reason why a Methodist should not 
behave himself at home or abroad in exactly the same way as any 
other man. Only, if so, why should there be this amazing pother 
about Wesleyan Methodist tourists? Why should there be a party 
entirelyrestricted to Wesleyan Methodists, got together for the object 
of visiting Wesleyan missions, but which after all seems not to be 
going to visit any Wesleyan missions, but is going to do exactly the 
same as tourists of any other denomination or of no denomination at 
all. People of quite different religious views often meet in the course 
of their travels, and sometimes even deliberately set out to travel 
together. Experience shows that people who must look on one 
another as highly heterodox can go through the renowned cities of 
Italy without finding their religious differences trouble them in the 
least, and without wishing to exchange their companions for others 
who might be ready to take their own particular test. Why should 
people make picnics to Vallombrosa, and carriage trips to the more 
distant points of Rome, in the special character of Wesleyan 
Methodists? This state of mind is beyond us. We do not 
know whether there is any special meaning in the fact that the 
tour is to be managed, not by Messrs. Cook and Co., but by “the 
eminent Tourist Directors Messrs. Gaze and Sons,” and it is 
highly satisfactory that the promoters of the scheme are able to 
announce that “the terms quoted are at the lowest possible 
figures.” It was Messrs. Cook who took another party of pilgrims 
to Pontigny ; so one is tempted to think that they are perhaps not 
looked on as orthodox enough to “conduct” a party entirely restricted 
to Wesleyan Methodists. But this notion seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the important services of St. Peter's are held out as 
aftractions. One might have thought that those who had led the 
first band of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Edmund would be better 
= d Seti one else to lead the present band to the threshold 
of the apostles. 

One <0 proposal must be mentioned in order that we may 
part on terms with our pilgrims, and give them, on one point 
at least, a sincere blessing as they go. One paragraph of the circular 
runs thus 

The termination of the connexional year, in the following August, asso- 
ciated as it will be in many cases by the separation of Pastor and people, 
this scheme affords an opportunity to the latter of a kindly appreciation ef 


the exhaustive labours of the former among them by —— means of 
acknowledgment which is again presented, and of which it is hoped many 
congregations will avail themselves. 

The grammar here is a little hard to parse; “the termination of 
the connexional year” does not give us so clear an idea as it doubt- 
less does to the pilgrims themselves ; but we guess that the mean-~ 
ing is to suggest to congregations that they should supply their 
pastors with the means of joining the pilgri Now this is 
really a very good hint for congregations of any denomination. We 
can hardly conceive @ more reasonable “testimonial of respect” 
than for a congregation to frank its pastor through the renowned 
cities of Italy, or through any other lands whither health or study 
may lead him. A sensible pastor would, we think, value such a 
tribute more than being loaded with teapots and slippers, or than 
receiving, what some pastors have received, a presentation pew or 
@ presentation doctor’s degree. 


THE MANOR OF TYBURN. 


S* centuries ago Tyburn was a ful village on the road 
from London towards the west. The traveller who had crossed 
the Fleet, climbed the steep ascent at Holborn, and passed the 


| gallows by St. Giles’s Pound, eatered the manor and parish at the 
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highest level of the road. Thence a slight descent took him to 
-the narrow bridge over a brook, which, winding through meadows 
on the right and left, here flowed by the lonely church and 
-churchyard of St. John of Tyburn. The name which calls up 
_ how 60 many unpleasant associations was then innocent of gibbet 
and stake. A “tigh,” or enclosure by the burnside, where the 
Marylebone Vestry Hall stands now, may, according to Mr. Waller, 
have given its designation tothe church. In an ancient charter at 
Westminster we have the earliest form of the word. A gift by 
Offa to the Abbey two hundred years before is recited in this 
document, which dates from 951, and the northern boundary of 
St. Margaret's is mentioned as “‘Teoburne.” In Domesday it is 
“Tiburne,” and the manor was assessed for five hides, and valued 
at fifty-two shilli We further read that it “always lay, and 
lies, in the church of Barking”; a form which recalls another 
ion of the same abbey, testone, which was described 
in the Survey as having been owned “semper Sancta Maria.” The 
brook divides it from Lylleston on the west, and may still be easily 
traced. It crosses Baker Street at Mme. Tussaud’s, and enters 
High Street at South Street, finally leaving the parish where 
Barrett's Court opens into Oxford Street. But while the abbey 
held the manor, and for centuries later, a bridge crossed the 
stream at this point, and until the year 1400, the parish church 
stood on the eastern bank, a little above the bridge. It would be 
difficult now to conjure up the scene. A high, narrow, pointed 
bridge, a stream winding through green fields, a church sur- 
rounded by its churchyard, and, in a background of woods, the 
red-roofed houses of the village peeping through the trees, half a 
mile to the north—such was Tyburn in the fourteenth century ; 
but it must by no means be confounded either with the later 
= the Tyburn of history, nor yet with the modern Tyburnia. 
hen Bullocksmithy, celebrated by Thackeray as the seat of 
a bishopric, turned itself into Hazelgrove, it followed a very 
ancient precedent. When Rugeley, ashamed of Palmer, applied 
to the Premier for leave to change its name, and Lord Palmerston 
laughingly proposed his own, it only sought to do what Tyburn 
done in the first years of the fifteenth century. The old 
church by the brook was removed. St. John’s became St. Mary- 
le-bourne. The old churchyard, perhaps the original “ tigh,” was 
closed, and a new tery was opened near the new church. 
ae Noy was removed half a mile towards the north, and Bishop 
Braybrook sanctioned the change because the loneliness of the 
situation had twice = thieves to steal the holy vessels, and 
the site was far from the village street. Henceforth Tyburn as 
a@ name was inseparable from the gallows, and only applied to 
a district of the neighbouring manor of Lylleston. Only the 
narrow lane by the brook-side led from the Tyburn Road to the 
High Street of St. Mary’s; the newly named parish repu- 
diated all connexion with the gallows, and looked the other 
way as the fatal cart, samen from St. Giles’s, followed 
the western road to Lylleston. In later years the field 
which the City had made the place of execution became the 
Conduit Mead, and at an annual visit of the Corporation the 
springs were inspected, the dinner, without which no civic cere- 
mony was or is complete, was eaten in the Banqueting House 
at Stratford Place, and then the Lord Mayor and his attendant 
aldermen hunted a hare in the adjoining park of St. Maryle- 
bone. In 1562 a hare was hunted before dinner, and a fox 
after dinner, and the fox was killed in St. Giles’s. But in 1737 
the manly instincts of the City magnates had declined. Hares 
were no longer hunted by Aldermen, and water was no longer 
brought from Conduit Mead. The cisterns were arched over 
and hidden, and the Banqueting House was pulled down. 
The bridge over the brook was widened at the same time; and 
though Pennant relates that Mr. Carew Mildmay remem- 
bered to have shot a woodcock in Conduit Street, there is little 
now left to remind us of green fields and running water. In 
the dull season, every second year or so, somebody writes to 
the papers to announce the discovery of a walled-up cistern, and 
the same futility and fertility of guessing are displayed on each 
occasion. A stone used to mark the situation of one of these 
conduits at the junction of Marylebone Lane with Wigmore 
Street. Another was opened in North Audley Street last year. 
A third was discovered in Davies Street not long ago, and two are 
said to be under Aldborough House, the mansion at the end of 
Stratford Place. All were probably fed by the Tyburn; and it 
is owing to their former value to the citizens that the Corporation 
of London still owns the ground in which they stood. 
The Abbess of Barking let the manor successively to some of the 
— nobles, and before the church was removed the lease had 
m the property of the Veres, the Lisles, and the Fitzalans. 
Its later history is almost peculiar from the number of its sub- 
divisions. As early as 1415, on the death of Thomas Fitz Alan, 
fifth Earl of Arundel, his estates were divided among Berkeleys 
and Nevilles, Stanleys and Howards. All the best families 
in England seemed to have a share in St. Marylebone, as it 
was newly called; but Thomas Hobson, whom we have formerly 
noticed as holding what is now the Portman estate in the adjoin- 
ing manor, the pseudo-Tyburn, bought up one share after another, 
so that when in 1544 his son exchanged with the King, he had 
narrowly escaped becoming the founder of a great territorial family. 
But the Crown kept only a portion, that which was hunting- 
und, and the rest was at first let and afterwards sold. Be- 
the end of the seventeenth century the manor increased so 
much in value that what in the reign of the first William 
had produced fifty-two shillings, in the reign of the third 


William brought in a rental of gool., and was sold by Sir John 
Austen for 17,500/. But before another century had gone by the 
value of the estate had been multiplied by a hundred at the least, 
and, as an example, Wicklow House, in Cavendish Square, may 
be adduced ; five or six years ago this one tenement was sold 
for 20,000/., being 2,500/. more than the whole estate origi- 
nally cost the ancestor of its present owner. The subleases 

ually fell in towards the close of the last century, and when 
Regent Street was made, White, the architect of the Portland 
estate, and who deserves to be remembered, made the suggestion 
that Marylebone Park should be taken up and properly laid out as 
Crown property. Few of the former leaseholders are now remem- 
bered, though one of them, Peter Hinde, gave his name to Hinde 
Street, and another, Lord Foley, was able to stop the way when 
Regent Street was carried northward towards the new Park. The 
street which bore his name has disappeared, as well as Foley 
House, but it was in order that the view from the windows might 
not be interrupted that Portland Place was made so wide, and 
the Langham Hotel now benefits by his obstinacy. 

By far the largest part of the old manor is now occupied by the 
estate which Sir John Austen sold so cheap. The buyer was John 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle. In the statesman’s transept of West- 
minster Abbey there isa well-known monument in which the virtues, 
but especially the honours, of the Duke are set forth. His effigy is 
supported by Wisdom and Sincerity, but the hand of Sincerity, 
which held a serpent, was broken by the scaffolding erected for 
the coronation of George IV. On the pedestal appears the name 
of the sculptor, “ James Gibbs, Architect,” and it is better known 
now than that of the Duke, though his titles and offices would 
fill half a column; and the cause of them all is but modestly 
alluded to, for we read that to his honours “his personal merit 
gave a lustre that needed not the addition of the great wealth he 

d.” This cenotaph was erected by his daughter, “the 
y Henrietta Cavendish Holles Harley,” who carried the manor 
of Tyburn to the Harley family, and whose daughter Lady Margaret 
brought it to the Bentincks. It is necessary to put all these names 
together to account for Harley and Holles, Henrietta and Margaret, 
as names of streets in the district; and, though Bentinck Street 
is one of the least of them all, it will be remembered because 
Gibbon lived at No. 7, and the preface to the Decline and Fall is 
dated “1 June, 1776, Bentinck Street.” A hundred years have 
not made any very serious changes in the district. Gibbon’s house 
is much as it was when he wrote to Lord Sheffield that “ No. 7 
in Bentinck Street is the best house in the world.” His library 
was at the back, as we gather from an expression in another 
letter. He writes from Lausanne that his books have been 
“arranged in a room full as good as that in Bentinck Street, 
with this difference, indeed, that instead of looking on a 
stone court twelve feet square, I command an unbounded prospect.” 
A greater library than Gibbon’s had been bought with some of the 
money Lady Henrietta brought to the Harleys. Near the top of 
the Marylebone High Street was the old Manor House, and a few 
hundred yards to the south the famous Harleian Collection long 
remained in a library built for its reception. Edward Harley, son 
of the Lord Treasurer, and second Earl of Oxford, spared neither 
pains nor expense in its formation; and that he was not a mere 
collector of the sort fashionable a hundred years later may be 
gathered from his letters to the agents who sought at home and 
abroad for manuscripts, and his remarks on those he had bought. 
Great as the collection was, and priceless as it would be accounted 
now, the Trustees of the British Museum were able to acquire 
the manuscripts in 1753 for 10,0001. It cost Lord Oxford con- 
siderdbly more; but no calculation can arrive at more than a 
guess as to the sum, for the first Earl of Oxford also collected, and 
the gradual accumulation was spread over a great number of years. 
The building of Cavendish Square and the surrounding district 
was still in progress when George II. came to the throne. At first 
the square was called after the Lord Treasurer, Oxford ; but this 
name was eventually confined to the street which, leading from 
St. Giles’s towards T'yburn, had been hitherto known either as the 
Tyburn or the Uxbridge Road. Oxford Street, now one of the 
longest streets in London, then reached only from Stratford Place 
to ‘l'ottenham Court Road, perhaps not quite so far. There the 
village of St. Giles diverted it towards the South, and New 
Oxford Street is a recent improvement. 

The Manor House of St. Marylebone came to base uses. The 
gardens were celebrated for their beauty, and for the resort which 
eventually gave them so bad a name. Though Pepys praises them, 
in Gay’s time they were in disrepute. It is nearly a cent 
since they were closed, and it would be very diflicult to recall their 
fashionable bowers in the dingy brickwork of Beaumont Street 
and Devonshire Street. There is still a little of the picturesque 
about the so-called ‘“ Parish Chapel,” immortalized by Hogarth in 
his picture of the “ Rake’s Marriage.” It contains a monument to 
Gibbs, whose monument to the Duke of Newcastle we noticed 
above, but who is best remembered now by the beautiful portico 
of St. Martin's, which he designed. S as the church was, it 
was once all that the parish possessed, and a melancholy account 
has come down to us of the duties of the curate in the early years 
of the last century. A manuscript, preserved appropriately enough 
among the Harleian Collection, gives some account of the funeral 
of Mr. Randolph Ford, who became curate in 1711, and continued 
to hold the office until his death thirteen years later. An anecdote 
was related at the grave, in which it was stated that on a single 
Sunday Mr. Ford's duties were as follows:—He began the day 
by marrying six couple—perhaps Hogarth’s Rake among them 
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—then he read service and preached, churching six women after 
service. In the afternoon he again read the prayers and preached 
a sermon, and then the real duties of the day may be said to have 
commenced. He baptized twenty-six children at the font, and 
ing to the houses of six parishioners, baptized as many 
more privately. Finally, he buried thirteen corpses, reading the 
service separately over each of them; and reached home at length 
at nine o’cl 
The two manors of Lylleston and Tyburn, comprised in the one 
parish of St. Marylebone, have gone through so many vicissitudes, 
and have so completely changed both their names and their 
characters, that it is not easy to find traces of them now. In St. 
John’s Wood we have a recollection kept up of the Knights at 
Clerkenwell. In the great highway, the greatest perhaps in the 
world, of Oxford Street, we preserve the memory of Queen Anne’s 
Minister. The vestry still stands where it stood when St. John’s 
lonely church by the brook-side was robbed five hundred years 
. But, instead of one church, there are now thirty-five, besides 
pels ; instead of a village and “ unum messuagium,” there are 
eight populous districts, electing one hundred and twenty-five 
members to their local vestry; there are single houses whose 
annual rent is greater than that of both manors two hundred years 
ago; and only the patient geographer, who will brave bad smells 
and pursue his objects among crowded alleys and through bustling 
streets, can trace the wanderings of the bourne which has twice 
given its name to the parish, 


SKATING-RINKS 


oO” people who lived before the age of steam find it difficult 
to become accustomed to the startling rapidity with which 
a new fashion, whether in dress or amusement, now travels, 
not only from London into the country, but to Madras and 
Melbourne. At the beginning of the century the shape of 
a bonnet was almost forgotten in Paris before it had reached 
Dublin or ber in were only be- 
coming when long ones had again me the rage. Now, 
what with railways on cheap literature, the daughter of an 
Orkney farmer is only a few months later in discarding her 
tticoats, and injuring her health by tight lacing, than the Lady 
endoline in Grosvenor Square; while the doctor at Penzance 
is just as early in the field with his spelling bee as his brother 
practitioner in Brook Street. The latest London madness has 
infected the country at once, even so far north as Aberdeen ; and 
soon no provincial town will be without its rink, nor any one so 
poor, so stiff, or so unhappy, that he may not a smoothly 
here at least a part of his subl existence. Should skating, 
ins of remaining a mere pastime like dancing or lawn-tennis, 
take its place as a substitute for walking, the appearance of our 
streets will become much more animated and amusing than 
it is at present. No longer will City men crouch in rows on 
the knife of an omnibus, their brows wrinkled with care, 
their cheeks flabby from want of proper exercise. They will be 
— along the concrete at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
ir eyes bright, their cheeks rosy, able to despise the fickle turn 
of Fortune’s wheel whilst their own revolves without impediment. 
t Street will be a shopping rink, Kensington Gardens a baby 
ink, Columbia Market a costermonger’s rink. Part of the Channel 
tunnel will be reserved for skaters, and by the aid of sails and 
ui as passengers 6 ia, and with even less fear of 
pms. tel Perhaps Mr. Ruskin may allow tourists to approach 
‘Windermere on wheels, provided they are not driven by steam 
nor heralded by too loud a whistle. Whether there are to be 
rinks in his Arcadia, as well as dancing-schools, we have not yet 
heard. Fashionable physicians, no longer able to keep a carriage 
because all their sary are free from the complaints produced 
by idleness, will wheel about disconsolately, while a surgeon will 
be stationed at the corner of every street to attend to the casualties 
caused by the collisions of careless skaters. There will also be a 
serge to decide upon the amount of damages to be paid for a 
ken nose, a lost tooth, or a general concussion of the brain and 
ine. The Tram and Cab Companies had better pause before 
yy invest much money in building stables which may have to 
be turned into skating-rinks like those near Oxford Circus. 
it is easy to understand that the skating-rink should be full of 
fascination for the young and vigorous; that they should de- 
light to rush swiftly through the fresh air. There seems to 
be a natural craving for rapid motion, especially in children; 
and who does not know the exhilaration of a drive in a light 
dog-cart with a fast-trotting horse? A healthy girl will waltz her- 
self out of breath round the schoolroom table ; and as young women 
ought just of ise as their sur- 
prising that seize the opportunity affo ing- 
rinks to obtain ihe fealthful glow which poe from vivid 
and the active play of all the muscles. Many girls, it is true, skate 
not because they care for exercise, or for one form of exercise more 
than another, but because at present it is accounted the proper thing 
todo. The rich, the idle, and the ignorant, who form so a 
part of what is called society, are ever seeking some new method 
whereby they can rid themselves of their useless mornings and ob- 
e afternoons. Skating-rinks have been a most valuable addi- 
tion to the ways by which time, that bugbear of the empty-headed, 
can be supplied with wings, And within their walls we find all 


the well-known with which every one is already so familiar in 
the ball-room. We see the same weary, hard-worked chaperons, the 
same crushingcrowdsof unmarried women. There is an equal amount 
of husband-hunting, rather less courtesy of manner, if that a 
sible, the same struggle to reach a hi oe rung on the social ladder, 
more time in which to concoct scandal, and more se of cir- 
culating it. But in one point the skating-rink can claim a great ad- 
van over the ball-room. Partners are by no means a necessity. 
A plain girl, therefore, does not find herself at the same disad- 
vantage as ata dance. She need not wait beside her chaperon for 
ners who may never come, nor has she the mortification 
of contrasting the empty blank of her own card with the well- 
filled list of her pretty neighbour. In the rink she can buckle 
wings to her feet and pursue eldest sons as swiftly as her 
fairer sisters. She can exercise equally far-sighted calculation, 
to fall as picturesquely and as helplessly when 
the heir to twenty thousand a year passes her by in a lonely 
corner. If she has small feet she can have her skates put on 
in public, or invent a dozen excuses for uiring a stra 
tightened or loosened by the men she meets. If devices fai 
it is easy to pretend a preference for skating alone or with those 
of her own sex, or else to set up as a good-natured coach to the 
inexperienced. Should a girl, however plain, become more than 
commonly accomplished on the wheels, she may be able to attract 
and retain as much attention as if she were -looking, which is, 
no doubt, a great consolation. Married men, too, find the rink a 
not unpleasing place of amusement, independently of the exercise. 
There are plenty of pretty girls who want instruction, many help- 
less little hands held out to be steadied, fair damsels to be rescued 
from an ignominious position on the floor, and to be condoled with 
on skinned elbows or sprained 
Indeed there is a great deal more freedom and intimacy in the 
rink than would be possible in a drawing-room, or than a wise 
mother ought to allow. How any refined lady can like to see her 
daughter exhibiting her in a crowded skating-rink is a 
mystery to those old-fashioned people who cling to the exploded 
idea that a girl’s chief charm is modesty and purity of mind. 
An involuntary wish to rescue a pair of happy country maidens 
from the polluted atmosphere seizes one as they glide down 
the long, narrow slip of concrete hand in hand. It is their 
t season, and they are friends as well as sisters. Their 
short life has hitherto been spent in the schoolroom, the garden, 
visiting the village poor, or scampering along green lanes on 
a shaggy pony. They have looked forward to being presented 
as to a religious ceremony, and to their first ball as though it must 
decide their whole future life. Their adoring mother has kept 
them as long as she could in a well-guarded Eden of her own 
manufacture, from which the tree of knowledge was conspicuously 
absent. They know as little as possible about any world but their 
own, a world of family love, tenderness, and faith in each other. 
But their mother never thinks of resisting the call of custom and 
fashion, and from this atmosphere they pass without preparation 
to the London marriage market. Emancipated from the drudgery 
of the schoolroom, they revel in the liberty which they taste for 
the first time. New y Seni are a boundless pleasure, the 
a realization of fairy-land, and skating an endless delight—a 
= only too brief, an exercise to be taken without measure. 
ut one of them looks at her watch; they have been hours on the 
wheels, and where is the r mother? Does she not tire of 
sitting under a tree, even with Daniel Deronda? They beg her 
to come home ; they protest they have had enough, as if that were 
possible; they are sure she is tired, which indeed she is; but no, 
she smiles mete while she bids them enjoy themselves as long as 
age and with pretty mendacity asseverates that sheis not in the 
east fatigued. e@ yo ughter, with an innocent but 
highly unfashionable ardour of gratitude, will perhaps kiss her 
mother, and calls her a dear, delightful, unselfish old darling, and 
slide away for another turn. As she waves her hand by way of 
good-bye she hears the good-natured remark, “ How can girls 
think to take men in by such ridiculous exhibitions of mock 
amiability? Lord Wideacres, for whose benefit this demonstra- 
tion was evidently got up, is too old to be — by such well- 
worn tricks.” Our age | skater has tasted of the forbidden but 
bitter fruit ; the angry blood rushes to her very finger-tips, and she 
can hardly keep the tears out of her eyes. Her pleasure is spoilt 
for the day, and she almost persuades herself she is an impostor. 
But one season’s blighting influence will thicken her skin; her 
blushes will not be so ready to protest against injustice, and her belief 
in girlish innocence will be much the same as that of her detractor. 
She will be able in the giddiest maze to remember which of the 
Guardsmen present are eligible, and will be intimately acquainted 
with all the unsavoury scandal of Vanity Fair. She will watch 
with interest and amusement, instead of disapprobation, the doings 
of women of many seasons, and listen with well-bred composure 
to the questionable stories told her by fast married men. If she does 
not a she may, alas! follow in the footsteps of a painted and 
wdered girl who stands sipping her coffee at a small table alone. 
er dress is painfully scanty on her body and uselessly voluminous on 
the floor. She is bored to death, and waiting to catch some one 
with whomshecan amuse herself Present! 
she espies a distinguished-looking youth like a Peri at the gate. He 
is leaning against the low pali =o the skaters, and has 
beside him a beautiful collie dog. The girl, without a moment’s 
hesitation, skates towards them as if by chance, stoops over and 
ts the dog, saying in a meaning tone, and with a g at the 
stranger, “ Poor Bow-wow! 


Is he here all alone? 
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I would bring him in if I could.” So by means of the dog she 
manages an intreduction, and it is not her fault if the oddly made 
acquaintance does not ripen into a very warm and satisfactory 
flirtation. This is no hypothetical case. Such things do occur, 
and others of the same kind, and no wonder if girls who are 
kept in order at home think Prince's a glorious land of liberty 
and enjoyment. They drag their wretched parents from place 
to till exhausted nature fails, and then start for the 
rink with a French maid as duenna. Still more unpleasant 
to the unsophisticated looker-on are the children who appear 
in French costumes and air their spindle legs and monkey 
tricks in public. There are always silly people ready to praise 
their rude speeches as if they were witty, and applaud their 

ious imitations of the insolent or toadying manner of their 
elders. Such children make any one unaccustomed to them shudder 
at the thought that some day they may be wives and mothers in 
their turn. Fortunately there seems to be an interval in their 
lives when they are too old to come as children, and are not 
admitted because they have not yet been presented at Court; so 
that a place of improvement may be provided for them, for aught 
one can tell. 

In amusing contrast to the aristocratic skating club is a rink 
where no annual subscription is required, no presentation at Court, 
no member's ticket, only a small payment at the door. Such places 
are springing up in all directions. They are the cause of much 
distress to the proprietors of dancing-rooms, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand how they expected to evade the necessity 
of obtaining licences. Evening is the time to see such an establish- 
ment at its best, or worst. The room blazes with gas, but 
ventilators have been left out of the design. A smell of music- 
hall cigars, stale sandwiches, and cherry brandy pervades the air. 
The heat is suflocating, the glare blinding, the smell unsavoury. 
A combination of the barrel-organ and piano, uniting the more 
repulsive features of both instruments, and conspicuously labelled 
“ For Sale,” does duty for a band, and does not violate the pro- 
visions of 25 George II. cap 36. The whirr of wheels is like the 
sound of machinery out of gear, and the sight of figures gliding 
round and round makes the spectator giddy. But the atein, 
who are apparently mostly of the shop-keeping class, seem to 
enjoy themselves. They are as silent as automatons, and busily 
occupied in keeping their heads from contact with the floor. 
Shop-boys are not as a class remarkable for personal charms. 
Their beauty is not of the type approved by artists; but no one 
who has not seen a second-class skating-rink knows of what con- 
tortions the human body is capable. Arms and legs fly about like 
the sails ofa windmill, or like the figures in a magic-lantern. In 
the middle of the room and at the corners difficult feats are per- 
formed with ingenuity if not with grace, and one or two men 


secure the admiration of less skilful skaters by assuming the | 


character of animated teapots. The young women may be seen, 


some clinging at the borders of the throng, where they eat sponge | 


cake and drink lemonade at the ex of their respective young 


men, others showing a strong resolve to take the worth of their | 


extra money out of the floor. Healthy as skating may be in the 
open air, it may be doubted whether these close and reeking rinks 
are more wholesome than the dancing pavilions which they seem 
destined to supersede, and whether there are not already too many 
of such establishments in London. 


FASHION IN CRITICISM. 


We. bave frequently had occasion to comment upon the evils 
which result from the indiscriminate rush into authorship 
that belongs to these days. It is not every man who thinks that 
he can practise successfully as a barrister or a physician without 
any training; but a vast number of men and women appear to 
belie ve that nothing beyond the capacity for forming letters is 
necessary to the pursuit of literature. Probably the persons who 
suffer most bitterly from this strange creed are the critics, who for 
one first-rate or even decently good book have to encounter a 
large quantity of dull absurdity or limp commonplace; and it is 
no wonder if critics are sometimes possessed with despair or goaded 
into ferocity by the depressing nature of their tasks. At the same 
time it is they who are in a measure responsible for the toleration 
extended to the rubbish which constantly assumes the name of 
literature. 

In literature, as in other things, there are fashions which change 
with the changing times. One cast of thought and expression 
first struck out by some man of original force comes into vogue, 
and is thought for a time to dwarf all other styles into insigniti- 
cance. Its first appearance, when it is received by the majority 
with hesitation or utter disapproval, gives to certain people an 
Opportunity for forming themselves into a select few. To them 
it is given to discern the beauties which are of too fine a struc- 
ture for the faculties of the common eye. Theirs it is to cherish 
and expound the articles of the new faith. By degrees the 
world outside this charmed circle discovers the merits which 
have for a time been the special property of a few devotees; and 
when these have become a common possession, the pride of hold- 
ing a secret treasure above the appreciation of the mass is lost to 
the self-constituted vag <i who straightway search for a new idol. 
Meanwhile those who have followed in their wake, anxious to 
prove that they too have a fine apprehension, have lashed them- 
selves into an extravagant admiration which ends in satiety, And 


this result is the more surely reached because any original style 
is tolerably sure to be imitated by writers who with their shallow 
he, reproduce its defects, and help to call public attention 
to them. 

The reaction from an excessive admiration has been strikingly 
illustrated in the varying estimation of Byron’s poetry. Toa 
generation which not only delighted in the marvellous flow of his 
verse and the vast splendour of his imagery, but fell also into. 
adulation of his false and unhealthy thought, which was found 
the easiest part of his work to emulate, succeeded one which 
was as indiscriminate in blame as its forerunner had been in 
praise. These concentrated so much attention upon the poet's 
faults that there was none left for his beauties ; his eloguence was 
bombast, his imagination tinsel. The nature and simplicity of 
the Lake school were recognized ; and presently the cry for nature 
degenerated into a thoughtless gabble. The imagination which, 
like the lakes themselves, could catch the forms of nature and mirror 
them with new beauty in its depths, was no longer needed. The cry 
was for simplicity, and not seldom drivel was accepted in its 
place. To the craving for fiery stimulant succeeded a longing for 
spoon-meat, 

Nowadays these conditions are somewhat modified. Cultivation 
has spread so widely that it is possible for several poets of different 
styles to exist together, and even to be admired by the same 
people. This, no doubt, is good; but as there is danger in 
narrow, so is there in extensive, sympathies, especially if their 
constitution is so feeble that, in order to cover much ground, they 
must be very thinly spread. There is a large class of people who. 
love to play Maecenas at little cost by bestowing the patronage of 
lazy approval upon followers of the arts. Endowed with a few 
wits which they have well nigh muddled in the attempt to be 
well informed without any trouble, they believe themselves gifted 
like the gir] in the German story,so that whatever falls from theirlips. 
isgolden. They would tell Milton, Farinelli, or Gainsborough with 
equal aiiability that their last performance was “ really charming,” 
and that “ it must be so delightful to be an artist.” The original 
sin, however, of pride in an admiration which the vulgar cannot 
share has by no means died out. Of late years it has taken a 
somewhat singular form. Those who looked around them for some 
startling development of imagination to set up as the central figure 
of a literary belief found what they sought in the morbid ideas 
of such writers as Gautier and Baudelaire, from whom they might 
have imitated what was good, but that would not have served 
their purpose so well. They were best pleased to find loveliness. 
in the brilliancy which struck terror into most who saw it, the 
fevered brilliancy of disease; the exaltation which attracted them 
was the cry of delirium that broke through all accustomed 
trammels of speech. It seemed good to them to cast a lurid glow 
of fancy over the most sodden vice, as one may see the muddy 
bed of a river lit up by the glare of torches. The ring of melodi- 
ous verse was more tuneful in their ears if by its means some story 
that should have been hidden was told. They found sermons, not 
in stones, but in the reptiles crawling in the dark beneath them. 


| There are some who once trafficked in such things, and who have 


shown since that true power ends by shaking itself free from the 

evils that may threaten at first to obscure it; but there are others 

also who, like jays and parrots, have caught up the first utterances 

of a new style, and will long continue to repeat them with empty 
tension. 

It would not perhaps be difficult to point to a multitude of 
fashions in present-day criticism; but it is only needful to speak of 
afew. At one time the slashing style was in vogue; the critic 
imagined that he resembled Apollo in the far reach of his sight 
and the directness of his aim ; and felt bound to carry the resem= 
blance out by acting from time to time the story of Marsyas. 
His position was a safe one; he pointed out with un- 
erring accuracy how ill certain work was performed; and it 
might be supposed that one who possessed such a keen eye for 
faults, and interentially such a just conception of beauty as he did, 
could do the same work much better himself. If he were 
challenged to attempt it he could, if he pleased, reply with perfect 
truth and fairness that it was his business not to make, but to 
examine ; that the creative and critical faculties were rarely allied, 
and that it was a notorious fact that artists failed in appreciation 
of their own works. Or he might even take higher ground and say 
that he had sometimes thought of showing by example how original 
work ought to be done, but that the services which he rendered 
to thearts by pointing out their professors’ defects were too valuable 
to be abandoned for any selfish consideration. As a thoroughly 
admirable work of art is seldom produced, it would have been 
strange if such critics had failed to find victims in plenty to make 
stalking-horses for their own cleverness; and so the method con- 
tinued until there came a reaction, of which the eflects are not 
altogether wholesome. From thinking that it was not desirable 
to blame with unsparing ferocity, people grew by the usual process 
of exaggeration to think that it was desirable not to blame at 
all, until it might be said that, instead of trying to discover a 
blockhead in whatever genius might appear, they were bent 


_ on finding a genius in all the blockheads who do appear. 


Toleration is carried to excess when it not only admits, but 
bepraises, works which have no originality, grace, or even decent 
care to recommend them. How many novels, to take one branch 
of art, are now published which have neither plot, characters, nor 
grammar; and to how many of these is toleration, if not praise, 
extended ? The critic who looks only or mainly for faults is not fair ; 
but the evil which he does is probably less than that worked by one 
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who, discarding all notion of severity, encourages mediocrity or 
incompetence. True talent will — over undeserved sneers ; 
but the standard of performance, once lowered by careless praise, 
will not soon reach its right level again. Thoughtless good nature, 
the easiest of virtues, when applied to criticism, perpetuates the 
bad habit of writing; and its practice bears a double fruit, for the 
more that there is written the more there will be to criticize. 

There is another fashion of criticism of which the effect is less 
important, but which has grown so much that it must attract 
attention. This is in some sort allied to the school of poetry 
of which we last spoke, and has caught from it one of its worst 
tricks, that of jingling words together without any regard to 
their sense. ot only are its adopters contented if they can 
produce a sounding period, however little meaning may be 
contained in it; but they even go out of their way to 
make unnatural combinations of words, just as some French 
writers have done to discover unnat fancies. They find 
their best opportunity in the criticism of pictures, in describing 
which they will talk of “a large quiet,” or of the grace with which 
“the softer melodies of the landscape are relieved by the shrill 
staccato of a red cloak.” They go about to find some new and finely 
zesthetic point of view from which to regard the things submitted 
to them; and in pursuit of this idea they will, for instance, dis- 
course most exquisitely of the “strong personality ” which runs 
through an artist’s work. Whether it is meant by this phrase 
that an ordinary artist’s performances appear as if they were done 
by some one else, we need not perhaps hope to discover. There 
is one phrase which has been for a long time in common use 
among various kinds of writers, but which yet belongs to the 
class of discordant combinations. In praising a writer's descrip- 
tive power it has been customary to talk of his skill in word- 
painting. The methods of the writer and of the painter in con- 
veying the effect of a scene differ so entirely that it would be hard 
to find a more unhappy expression than this which confounds the 
two arts. The writer produces his impression by a slow process 
of detail, carried on under his reader’s eye; and the reader makes 
the combination of the different portions for himself. The painter 

resents his spectator with the complete scene, and leaves him to 
; meen if he will how its various parts were worked into a whole. 
The one process is the reverse of the other; and it would be as 
appropriate to speak of a painter's colour-writing as of a writer's 
word-painting. It might be easy to heap up instances of “ zesthetic” 
{which is with some people a synonym for affected) phrases 
amistakenly employed by writers either with or without talent. 
But enough of toys.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE WHISKIES. 


A FRESH Irish grievance has cropped up. Just as English or 
Scotch settlers intermarried with the Irish and produced a 
race more troublesome to rulers than the natives, so now English 
gin or Scotch whisky is “ blended” with the “ pure spirit” of the 
Emerald Isle, and it is alleged that the compound makes those who 
swallow it riotously and madly drunk. There are of course two 
sides to this, as to every other question, and the Scotch aver that 
what they call “ silent spirit ” is imported into Ireland to improve 
the native whisky. It is perhaps due to the quality of the spirit 
which he drinks that, as been often noticed, the Scotchman 
when drunk is silent, while the Irishman is noisy. This “silent 
spirit ” is brought to Dublin, and, either because it is better or 
because it is cheaper, it is mixed in bond with Irish whisky, and, 
said Mr. O'Sullivan in the House of Commons, “ It is a shame that 
the State should be a party to this practice, particularly asit gains 
nothing byit.” Previously to the Union, hesaid, this tampering with 
Irish whisky was unknown, and an Act of Parliament provided 
that any cask which had been partially emptied should not be 
filled up. We should say that on the proper construction of 
this statute whoever broached a cask of whisky would be bound 
to finish it, and disobedience to this enactment would of course be 
a misdemeanor. But now this and other legislative safeguards 
have been swept away, and, besides, there is at Somerset House an 
enemy of Ireland who issues at the public expense, in the shape of 
@ Report of the Board of Inland Revenue, a crafty composition 
describing the “silent spirit ” as a colourless and flavourless spirit 
well adapted for mixing with other spirits. 

Thus freland suffers by a combination of Scotch cupidity and Eng- 
lish indifference or malevolence, and various remedies have been 
proposed. One s r in the debate considered that nothing 
short of an Irish Parliament and an Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would give relief, while another thought that a Select 
Committee of the existing House of Commons should be appointed 
to inquire into the practice of “ blending” and “into the eifect of 
using new-made spirits,” and the expediency of detaining all spirits 
twelve months in bond. It is objected that the Select Committee 
ould satisfactorily inquire into the effect of using new- 
made spirits only by themselves drinking it, and the pros- 
pect of having twenty-one members of the tlouse of Commons 
afflicted with delirium tremens in the discharge of duty would be 
alarming, even if the Committee were impartially selected from 
both sides of the House, or contained a large proportion of Irish 
members. As regards detaining spirits twelve months in bond, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson would prefer to make the time twelve years. 
Another speaker suggested that the debate was got up by certain 
distillers in Dublin as an advertisement, and we are much struck 


with the novelty and beauty of this idea. It might perhaps be 
an improvement on the old plan of “keeping a poet” if some 
t house of business were to keep a member to call attention 
y an annual motion to its manufactures. Amid the confusion of 
various statements and opinions, we can discern that the Irish 
think their own whisky the best in the world, and it also bears a 
high reputation beyond Ireland. Spirit is brought from Scotland, 
mixed with whisky made in Ireland, and exported. As Govern- 
ment allows this to be done in bonded warehouses which are 
under its control, it seemed r to require that the article thus 
roduced should be marked « blended,” and this has been done. 
There never is an end to anything Irish; but, if this were an 
English question, we should’ have thought that these marks, pro- 
vided they were legible, would have settled it. People who are 
curious in whisky would know what the marks mean, particularly 
after two or three annual debates in the House of Com- 
mons ; and to the rest of the world the whole subject seems, so 
far as anything Irish can so seem, unimportant. Mr. O'Sullivan, 
by way of imparting a moral flavour to the discussion, asked what 
would be said if Government were to allow deeds deposited in the 
Registry Office to be tampered with for the purpose of private 
gain? We may admit that the comparison is so far appropriate 
that even old deeds are probably capable, under the process nalgiie 
called gin-spinning, of producing spirit. The Irish, of course, 
assert that their whisky 1s made out of pure corn, while the Scotch 
is derived from rice, potatoes, beetroot, and refuse generally. The 
Scotch retort that, although the Irish have corn, they don’t know 
how to make it into whisky, and that their product contains much 
fusel oil, which is rank poison. The Irish champion tells the 
House of Commons that drinking Scotch whisky is like a torch- 
light procession down a man’s throat, to which his Scotch antagonist 
answers that a glass of Irish whisky is full of headaches to the 
brim. An English listener to the debate might perhaps be tempted 
to exclaim, “ A plague on both your houses.” If it be true that 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 gallons of spirit are annually imported into 
Belfast, we can only say that the tashions on which business de- 
pends are wonderful. It may of course be that this spirit, 
mixed with Irish whisky, makes a better article than could be 
made either by Ireland or Scotland unaided. Or it may be that 
the spirit made in Scotland is good, but consumers fancy it is 
better if it comes to them from Ireland. Probably much the larger 
part of consumption is supplied by retail dealers, and as they had 
no representative in the debate, the blame of pernicious adultera- 
tion was shifted upon them. Whether they are thus culpable we 
do not know, but if they are capable of changing the nature of an 
article after it comes to their hands, they would also be capable, 
we may suppose, of changing its name. Nevertheless it seems to 
be thought worth while to carry Scotch whisky to Ireland in order 
that it may be called Irish, although with the qualification that it 
is “ blended.” 

As might be ex , Belfast, which is net so much Irish as 
English or Scotch, 1s the chief seat of this “ blending” by which 
the beauty and purity of the native usquebaugh or water of life 
is deformed and vitiated. Identical in race, and scarcely differing 
in language, the Irish of the North and the Scots of the Western 
isles kept up a close and increasing intercourse at a time when 
Ulster was less known to Englishmen than Central Africa is now. 
Rather more than three centuries ago some thousands of Scottish 
families emigrated from Bute, Arran, and Argyleshire to 
find settlements on the thinly-peopled coasts of Antrim 
and Down. ‘The Irish chiefs sought their friendship, in- 
termarried with them, or made war on them, as the hu- 
mour of the moment prompted; but their numbers steadily 
increased, whether welcome or unwelcome, until they became 
objects of alarm both to the native Irish, whom they threatened to 
supplant, and to the English, whom they refused to obey. Some- 
times they joined the native Irish against the English, and t 
were always accounted the more dangerous foe. Shan O'Neil, 
with the help of several thousand Scotch marauders, made war on 
the Earl of Sussex, Lord-Deputy under Queen Elizabeth, and 
almost got the better of him, near Armagh. The historian who 
describes a skirmish in which the English, outnumbered by ten to 
one, drove back a howling crowd of Irish, adds that fortunately 
there were no Scots among the latter. A few years later another 
Trish rebel or patriot, Fitzmaurice, went up into Ulster, collected 
1,500 Scots, and came down upon the Shannon. His first step was 
to burn Athlone. Thence he moved to Portumna, and crossed the 
river into Limerick. Sir John Perrot, who then commanded for 
Queen Elizabeth, desired nothing better than to have Fitzmaurice 
within reach of his arm; he hurried up to the woods in which he was 
reported to be lying between Kilmailoch and the Shannon. The 
waters were out. ‘The horses could not travel. ‘The men splashed 
along the shaking tracks of the bogs. But he got at the Scots at last, 
cut them in two, hurled half of them into Lough Derg, and chased 
the rest into Tipperary. There a few days later he overtook and 
would have destroyed them, but his army took the opportunity to 
mutiny, and told him that they would do no more fighting till 
they were paid their wages. So his prey escaped him, but his 
allies, the Lutlers, killed one hundred followers of Fitzmaurice, 
sent their heads to rot on the gates of Limerick, and made a final 
end of the Scotch invasion. Verrot in thiscampaign had shot and 
cut in pieces 800 Irish and had drowned some hundreds of Scots, 
while the Butlers accounted for 400. We have dwelt upon these 
early passages of Scotch-Irish history rather than upon the later 
and better known transactions of the colonization ot Belfast and 
the adjacent district from Scotland and England, and it thus ap- 
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pears that for four or five centuries the Scotch have largely occu- 
ied Ulster, and some of them have become more Irish than the 
ish themselves. But they have always loved the theology of 
their own land, and it now appears that they are ey orthodox 
in liquor. They consider that Scotch malt whisky is the best in 
the world, and it is cheaper than Irish whisky, as well as, in their 
j ent, incomparably superior. 
ere is, or was, an Irish whisky dealer who sold his commodity 
under the name of the Lord Lieutenant, and it a that a 
“blender” now advertises whisky as “bottled under the imme- 
diate supervision of the officers of Her Majesty's Customs and 
Inland Revenue.” This we take to be merely the Irish way of 
saying that the bottling has been done in a bonded warehouse ; and 
when a speaker in the debate complains that the Scotch whisky 
imported into Ireland is filling lunatic asylums and sending men 
to untimely graves, we understand this only as a strong —< 
expressing dislike to an article that is 2s. per gallon chea n 
the native product. We do not enter into the controversy between 
pot and patent stills, and when one side calls the Scotch whisky 
“¢ vitriolic,” and the other claims that it has ‘‘improved the native 
spirit,” we can only conjecture that it is neither very bad nor very 
good. What one party calls “ blending ” is naturally regarded from 
the opposite point of view as “ adulteration,” and we should not be 
surprised to find that the Scotch colonization of Ulster is described 
in equally conflicting terms in reference to its sup influence 
on the native population. But we cannot help thinking that these 
Irish distillers are upon dangerous ground when they pe me for 
sanitary or moral reasons the prohibition of “blending” of Scotch 
whisky with their own. The precedent might be used for “ pro- 
tecting the lives, health, and sanity of the public” by prohibiting 
alike native and imported whisky. Outsiders may be apt to think 
that “ pure spirit” and “blue ruin” are equivalent terms. We 
cannot help comparing this dispute to those which originated the 
saying that orthodoxy is your own doxy and heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy. It all depends on the point of view. But let the 
Trish distillers be consoled. The facts of which they com- 
plain only prove in a new and striking way the invin- 
cibility of Ireland. Who would have believed that the 
proud chivalry of Normandy would have stooped to imitate a 
race whom they despised as slaves, and would have flung away 
their knightly names to assume a barbarous equivalent? Yet 
Fitzurse became McMahon, and Vere changed into McSweenie, 
and Geraldines called themselves McShehies. Casting aside the 
commanding features of their Norman race, they came to be undis- 
tinguished in soul or body, look or dress, language or disposition, 
from the Celts whom they had subdued. Invaders caught the 
national contagion and became tpsis Hibernis Hiberntores. The same 
potent spell has worked for seven hundred years, and it is a tribute 
to the fascinating genius of the country that Scotch whisky when 
imported into it becomes so thoroughly Irish that even Irishmen 
cannot tell the difference. The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not help these complainants if he would. Vainly did legislation 
forbid the “ Englishry” in Ireland to intermarry with the native 
races, and the prohibition of blending or adulteration of Irish with 
Scotch whisky is equally impossible. History repeats itself, and 
the mingling of Scotch and Trish spirits began when the Earl of 
Argyll’s sister eloped with Shan O'Neil. 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER AGAIN. 


iv might have been supposed that the hopelessness of attempting 
to overcome the deep and natural repugnance of the English 
people to the general confusion of family relations which would be 
uced by legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, as the 

irst step in a series of similar innovations, had already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, and that the artificial agitation on the subject 
had been pretty well exploded. It now turns up, however, in 
a new form, as unabashed as ever in its impudence and its habits of 
misrepresentation. On Monday a deputation waited upon the Colonial 
Secretary to propose that this objectionable form of marriage, which, 
it is seen, there is no chance of getting directly legalized in 
this country, should be indirectly legalized in an underhand and 
crooked way. The speeches were of the usual kind; but perhaps 
it is better to begin by tracing this new agitation through its 
primary stages in the official correspondence which has just been 
published. It begins with a letter from Sir Thomas Chambers, 
in which he points out to Lord Carnarvon that “nothing 
can be more disastrous than that questions of legitimacy and in- 
heritance should be left unsettled, to introduce strife and con- 
troversy into families, and to be decided years hence, after 
— and costly litigation.” Nobody of course will 
ispute this self-evident proposition. Indeed, as it happens, 
it was expressly on this ground that the law with regard 
to marriage with deceased wives’ sisters was placed on its 
a footing in this country, and this is the law which 
ir T. Chambers and his friends are now, by every kind of 
reckless artifice, endeavouring to unsettle and upset, ess 
of the disastrous consequences which he himself points out. He 
then goes on to “assume” that “the Home Government, in 
advising the Crown to sanction the Colonial Acts, did so in 
perfect good faith, gern | to give full validity in all respects 
to those marriages whic — be contracted under them, 
whilst it is certain that the colonists confidently expected that 
every incident of a legal marriage would attach to those s0 


sanctioned.” Here are two assumptions which are both purely 
imagi ; that the Colonial Acts on this subject were in- 
tended to apply to the mother-country—for that is what Sir 
T. Chambers means—and that the colonists as a body are in 
favour of this kind of marriage. It is notorious that it has 
hitherto been found impossible in this country to get Parliamentary 
assent to such a change in the Jaw, and that the majorities in 
the House of Commons which at one time lent a spurious ap- 
ce of support to the proposal have been steadily declining 
as the hollowness of the agitation, kept up by a few interested 
rsons, has been ually exposed. As to the colonists, they 
ve no doubt the local Acts in question, probably without 
much consideration or appreciation of the consequences, but the 
minority which takes advantage of them is very small. It 
may be suspected, indeed, that these laws had their origin 
in the intrigues of agitators in this country, and were devised 
by them as a means of carrying their point by a side wind, 
and without attracting attention over here. It was_ perfectly 
understood when these Acts were sanctioned by the Home Go- 
vernment, that all that was conceded was that the mother-country, 
while preserving its own rights, was willing not to interfere with 
the wishes of the colonists, and that the Acts were therefore to be 
strictly local in their application to the various colonies which 
adopted them. It is obvious indeed that, if the mother-country 
had been willing to go any further, there would have been no 
necessity for the local Acts at all, inasmuch as a general law of 
the United Kingdom would have included the colonies in its 
operation. Sir T. Chambers, having invented an intention which 
never had any existence, characteristically proceeds to say that he 
“cannot therefore anticipate any objections on ey Lordship’s 
part to the passing of a Bill the single object of which is to carry 
out that intention, by putting the offspring of such marriages 
on the same footing as inheritance, as well as in 
respect of legitimacy, as the children of marriages lawful in the 
mother-country.” Here again the fact that Sir. 1. Chambers thinks 
it necessary to bring in a Bill to make these marriages lawful in 
England proves conclusively that they had never been made lawful, 
and that the various Acts have only a strictly local application. 
All that the English Government said to the colonies was :—“ ‘This 
is not a question on which we are disposed to quarrel with you. 
Take your own course, and don’t bother us.” 

There is really something stupendous in the audacity with which 
an arrangement of this kind is now presented as, in effect, 
working a revolution in the general law of the United Kingdom. 
The insidious nature of the proposal is easily discovered; and the 
Colonial Secretary, after stating that there does not appear to be 
any doubt with respect to the actual law on the subject, 
though it may be expected that questions of domicile will 
from time to time arise in connexion with marriages of this 
kind celebrated in colonies where they are legal, points out the 
way in which the proposed Act would be used by persons who 
wished to circumvent the existing English law. The proposed 
Act, it is remarked, “ would have the etfect of giving validity in 
the United Kingdom to marriages of this description entered into 
by residents in the United Kingdom who have simply made a trip 
to the colony for the purpose of procuring celebration of the 
mariage, thereby evading the law of this country.” In reply to 
a second ap from Sir T. Chambers, Lord Carnarvon replies 
that it is true that the offspring of marriage with a deceased wile’s 
sister in colonies where such a iage is legal cannot inherit 
land in Scotland, or, as he believes,in England; but “it does 
not appear that there is any doubt about this state of 
the law, and it is not, in his opinion, desirable to 
alter or interpret the law so as to place the issue of 
such marriages, if contracted in the colonies, in a better position 
in land than the issue of similar marriages contracted at 
home.” Such being the state of the case, the question is brought 
toa very simple issue. ‘There is no desire in the mother-country 
to restrict the freedom of colonists to do what they like 
among themselves in regard to these marriages ; but, on the other 
hand, the mother-country has clearly a right to maintain its own 
laws within its own jurisdiction until it sees fit to change them. 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, in introducing the deputation at the 
Colonial Office, remarked that the colonists felt that it was very 
oppressive that these marriages should be recognized as legal, and 
the children as legitimate, in one part of the Queen’s dominions, 
while in another exactly the reverse was the state of the law; but 
the obvious answer is, that it would be at least an equally invidi- 
ous anomaly that the mother-country should be compelled to 
abandon its most cherished traditions, in order to please a few 
eccentric people—who, it must be borne in mind, are only an in- 
= minority of the colonists—on the other side of the 
world. 

Mr. Lowe urged that, though an enabling Act ought not to 
extend to persons whe had gone to the colonies for the purpose of 
evading English law, or to any cases where the marriage might 
be considered incestuous, it would be safe to invest i with 
deceased wives’ sisters with a legal character in England as well 
as in the colonies. It is evident, however, that this project for the 
establishment on a legal footing in England of colonial marriages 
of a peculiar kind is only, like the pretence of confining the change 
to deceased wives’ sisters, the thin end of a dangerous wedge. 
If these colonial marriages were once recognized in England, there 
would at once be a ery raised as to the injustice of denying to 
British residents i enjoyed by colonists. And next, 
when sisters-in-law had been made ly marriageable, there would 
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be an agitation to place other relations by marriage in a similar posi- 
tion, and the same horribly confused 4 of family relations which 
is now to be found in some of Germany would begin to creep 
in. Mr. Lowe also remarked that the English Government is 
committed to the approval of deceased wife's sister marriages by 
sanctioning them in certain colonies; but this isa mistake. No 
approval has been expressed, nor has any Government ever had the 
right to express such approval on behalf of the nation. All that 
has been done has been, for the sake of peace, to let the colonists 
have their own way if they choose. But we are not going to allow 
them to impose laws upon us against our will. On their own soil 
they can do as they please, but then we claim the same right on our 
soil and this seems only fair. Whether marriages of the kind in 
question ought or ought not to be allowed is a question which 
anybody who has an interest in itis entitled to raise; but it ought 
to be done in an — and — manner. A change 
amounting to a revolution in English domestic life ought not to 
— in a quiet, underhand way without the full knowledge 

assent of the country, and a clear perception of what is being 


THE AMERICAN “ DOD.” 


E have before us a list of the new members of the Congoase 
which is now sitting at Washington, with brief biographical 
sketches of each, compiled from information supplied by them- 
selves, These sketches are interesting from many points of view. 
But they are ed instructive as throwing light upon the 
classes from which American public men are drawn, and thereby 
— an explanation of some of the causes of that corruption 
which the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives is 
so zealously un ing, in the hope that the discredit of their 
nents may redound to their own party advantage. The posi- 
tion of Congress in the American Union will be borne in mind. It 
is, speaking generally, recruited from the picked men of the several 


State Legislatures. The usual course for a man who has made a 
mark in his neighbourhood as a political aspirant is to enter the 
popular branch of the State Legislature. The next step in a normal 


progress is to go to the State Senate. Generally it is from the men 
who have undergone this preparatory training, and have asserted a 
superiority over their fellows, that the candidates for the popular 
Ohamber of O are selected. For the Federal Senate still 
more distinguished candidates are sought out; usually they are 
past or present Governors, or else men of commanding eloquence, 
the late Mr. Sumner. Of course there are many exceptions, 

the superiority of the mem 1D; , when we 

idea of the average State legislator. 
The present Congress is composed of 74 Senators and 292 Re 

entatiben, ing a total of 366 members, exclusive of Whe 
tes from the Territories. Of the whole number, 176 are new 
mem and it is of these that we have before us the biographical 
notices, What weare about tosay, however, may be taken as fairly 
descriptive of the whole Congress. If, indeed, we were to in- 
clude the entire Congress in our remarks, the picture would have 
to be made South more unfavourable ; for the 
comprise a uthern contingent, com mostly of men 
whe, encagied a@ good social position before the war. But 
for the i we confine our notice to the new members. And 
the first observation to be made is that they are, with singularly 
few exceptions, native-born citizens of the United States. Of 
the whole number, 176, there are only seven foreign born. And 
of these a are Canadians. The E therefore 
are ve, these again, three are Irish, one lish, 
non-British population of the United States. e smallness of 
the foreign representation ve they to show how e rated is 
the influence generally attributed to the foreign population. Of 
course we do not mean to assert anything so paradoxical as that 
the presence of a large number of poor and adventurous immigrants, 
without the faintest feeling of patriotism, does not supply corrup- 
tion with serviceable tools. Butif the foreign element were actively 
corrupt, it would not allow all the re as well as all the honours, 
of political life to be carried off by natives. Passing from 
nationality to the more important question of education, we find 
that 69 out of the 176 report themselves as having received a Uni- 
versity education. It is to bear in mind, however, that 
“University” in the United States means a very different thing from 
what it does in Europe. Some of the American Universities are, 
no doubt, admirable institutions. But the greater number are 
to be compared with the ambitious “ collegiate” schools so plenti- 
fully found in English towns rather than with our Universities 
Properly so-call For example, several of them are mere 
sectarian seminaries. Of the real Universities, Yale has the largest 
number of graduates—six ; while its rival, Harvard, has only one. 
One member, again, is a graduate of the German University of 
Giessen; and one has studied medicine at Edinburgh. Lastly, 
two are graduates of Westpoint. Indeed, of the 69 who have 
been at college, the majority received only a professional training. 
According to Mr. Gladstone, thereft have not had a liberal 
Here is the early 


fore, they 
education. Let us cite a few exam 
biography of one of the new Senators:—‘“ Born at Warrensburg, 


Missouri, October 1, 1834; received s common school education, 
but finished his studies at Chapel Hill College, in Lafayette 
County, Missouri, an institution belonging to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. As opportunities offered, he worked upon 
his father's farm, studied law, &c.” Here is another sketch, also 
of a Senator :—“ Worked on his father’s farm till twenty-one years 
of age; graduated at Hiwassie College; studied law.” Another 
“ was apprenticed to the saddlery trade ; was two years in college ; 
did not graduate; was admitted to the Bar.” © We need add 
nothing to these extracts. The so-called colleges, in fact, in many 
cases are merely pretentious schools, which students leave little 
less ignorant than when they entered. But, a; from the in- 
formation they supply as to the nature of the education received, 
our extracts serve to show from how very low a stratum of the 
population a large proportion even of the better-educated members 
of the Senate are drawn. 

Of the 176 new members there remain 107, who do not profess 
to have had more than an ordinary school education. Of 
these some are entirely silent on the subject, and some say that 
they received a classical, an academic, or a good education—terms 
so vague as to convey no distinct information. The large majority, 
however, frankly acknowledge that their early instruction was of 
the most limited kind. James Haralsson, for example, tells us 
that he was born in Georgia in 1846 of slave parents ; ~ became 
free at the close of the Civil War, and settled in Alabama, “and 

uired a knowledge of English by his own personal efforts.” In 
1868 he took an interest in politics, in 1870 was elected to the 
State Legislature, in the following year was made a justice of the 
peace, in 1872 was elected to the State Senate, and two years later 
was chosen a member of Co {t may be said that the pre- 
sence of men such as this in the Federal Legislature is an acci- 
dental and temporary phenomenon ; we pass on, therefore, to the 
white members. We find one telling us that he gained what 
little he knows by his own exertions; another that attended 
the common schools in the winter; a third that he went to school 
in intervals of leisure. But the commonest statement we meet 
with is, “ Was raised on « farm, and attended the common schools,” 
or, “ Was instructed in the public schools, and worked on a farm.” 
These two phrases are repeated so frequently that it would almost 
appear to be the normal beginning of a Con ‘8 career. 
The next step recorded is y that the lad who thus 
snatched instruction as best he could in his intervals of hard work 
set up a school on > — a After a Se 
young ogue at the or editing a n . Itis ly 
bare remind the reader that every inte town has a Bar of 
its own, and that there does not exist the division between the 
two branches of the profession which obtains in this country. 
Preparation for the Bar, therefore, does not mean what an lish- 
man understands by the phrase. In several instances we are told that 
the intending lawyer not the benefit of assistance of any kind. 
In other cases he went into an office. But outside the great cities 


a lawyer is little more than a country attorney. Preparation for 
the , therefore, which in Europe would imply considerable 
culture, in the United States means very little. We are far from 


implying that a University training is essential to a public man, 


or from denying that a self-taught man may be a statesman. 
But, unfortunately, as a rule, ican Congressmen are not self- 
taught. They are untaught. 


The facts we have cited undoubtedly prove that careers are 
open in the United States, that the humblest citizens may aspire to 
the highest offices. Those who this as the principal end 
of government will therefore consider those facts eulogistic of 
American institutions. But those who believe the function of 
government to be the enactment of wise and just laws adapted to 
the requirements of the country, and their fearless, impartial ad- 
ministration by competent men fairly chosen for their fitness, will 
take a different view. Unquestionably, careers ought to be open. 
The State which acts = a different principle is not merely un- 


just toa portion of its subjects, but deprives itself of a great fund of 
talent. t careers ought to be open to the educated as well as 
to the ignorant; and, as a matter of fact, they are not so open 
in the United States. For reasons which we need not go into 


here, political life has become so degraded that men of culture 
will have nothing to do with it. The way is thus left open for 
needy and half-educated adventurers who have fluency enough 
to repeat with effect upon the stump the commonplaces of pop 
oratory. They e in log-rolling and wire-pulling and all 
the other practices which Transatlantic promote 
their own interests. Step by step they rise, and at last reach Con- 
They have got on by courting the mob, by making them- 
selves Bers f to men of influence, and availing themselves in turn 
of the services of aspiring followers. ok ve no knowledge or 
culture to grasp the principles of a national policy, or to 
ive the defects of institutions worm-eaten by corruption. 
aturally, therefore, they turn from the strange and uncongenial 
task of considering laws the merits and defects of which they 
are alike incapable of appreciating, to the practice of the arts 
on which they have prospered. Under their influence rings 
are formed and lobbying flourishes. They sell their support to the 
executive Government for a share of its nage. they sell 
their votes to Credit Mobiliers and Railway Companies for hard 
cash. Their influence reacts upon the constituencies, and deepens 
their corruption. It extends to the Administration, lowers its 
moral tone, compels it to rt, and surrounds it with 
And thus is ht about the state of 


bargain for suppo: 
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things in which Cabinet Ministers barter away the offices in their 


gift, and the members of the President’s family trade in Govern- 


ment posts, 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE AT THE HAYMAREET. 


ie the performance of Measure for Measure at the Haymarket 
Theatre should prove attractive, it will indicate the completion 
of a remarkable change in public taste. The play has, no doubt, 
been produced out of rather to the talent of Miss Neilson 
than to the general capability of the company, and we could wish 
that some of the fine passages which occur in it might be better 
ken. But asa means of Bae education this performance, 
though far from perfect, will be useful, and some persons may be 
surprised to find that they have been talking Shakspeare without 
knowing it. Everybody les heard the song “ Take, oh take those 
lips away,” and the name of Mariana at the Moated Grange is 
ema familiar, although the present generation knows her best 
m a modern poet’s gloss on Shakspeare’s text. The lady who 
performs this looks as if disappointed love with her, 
and possibly it is from a sense of incongruity that she neither 
a to this song nor apologizes for her taste in music by the 
w 
My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d my woe. 
The stage edition of this play gives the east at Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1824, when Saale played the Duke, and the scene at 
the Moated Grange is omitted. But as it is a short scene, and 
contains this beautiful song, we should have thought it might have 
been restored, particularly after the recent success of the musical 
parts of As You Like It, and of Mr. Tom Taylor's Anne Boleyn at this 
theatre. It would, however, have been desirable in that case to 
vide that Mariana should be rather more doleful, and it would 
well also if she were a size smaller, as it is difficult to believe 
that she could be mistaken, even in “the heavy middle of the 
night,” for Isabella. The wealth of Shakspeare’s mind is shown in 
this scene by the few lines which he puts into the Duke’s mouth 
merely to fill up the time while the two ladies are conferring ; and 
as Mr. Howe can speak such lines as these, we should be glad to 
hear them, particularly as in these days of Special Correspondents 
and Royal or Imperial ‘place and greatness ” have more 
eyes fixed on them than ever. Although the scene of this play is 
nominally Vienna, the characters and circumstances belong either 
to England or to all the world. Perhaps the recent popularity of 
the play in the United States is due, not only to Miss Neilson’s 
fine acting of Isabella, but also to the life-like picture which it 
presents of England as it was when American colonization began. 
The Clown and the Constable are English all over, and the prison, 
with debtors and murderers huddled in indiscriminate filth, is only 
too truly painted. The laughter which greets Mr. Buckstone’s 
pearance as Pompey proves that the fun no less than the pathos 


of this play is of enduring texture. The disquisition 
on dishes, and the “truths” with which he confuses the 
case i him, are delivered with the cunning which 


against 

affects simplicity; and, as might be expected, he makes 
the most of his promotion to be assistant executioner. The 
disgust of the regular hangman at this discredit to his mystery, 
and the Provost's rude comparison between his trade and Pompey’s, 
must have always been one of the most popular points in the 
play. Hangmen, be it observed, are necessarily few in number, 

perhaps, if there were enough of them to form a corporation, 
they might receive more public consideration than they do as in- 
dividual practitioners. It has been a common practice to recruit 
these ministers of justice from among condemned criminals; and 
thus Pompey is offered the place of deputy hangman as an alternative 
to imprisonment and whipping. The death of a pirate by “cruel 
fever” in the prison is perhaps the truest ‘feature in the picture; 
and the murderer “ unfit to live or die” may still be found even 
where gaol fever has beenextirpated. In America, perhaps, hang- 
men are treated with more respect, or at least they ought to be in 
States where respectable citizens sometimes take the hanging 
business into their own hands. In Shakspeare’s time, if there were 
not many hangmen, they had a considerable business; and yet he 
knew what he was about when he made the Provost say that “a 
feather would turn the scale” between heading, hanging, and 
other forms of human butchery, on the one hand, and the un- 
mentionable trade of Pompey on the other. The Clown is 
diligent in his new calling, and he hopes that if ever his 
master should come to be hanged he may find his pupil yare, “ for 
truly,” says he, “ for your kindness 1 owe you a good turn.” Such 
was the interior of a prison in Shakspeare’s time, and such it 
continued for nearly two centuries, until Howard took the work of 
reform in hand. But although many criminals have lain under 
sentence of death in prison, there have been few such scenes either 
in fact or fietion as that between Claudio and Isabella. 

It must be owned that Miss Neilson is not altogether fortunate in 
her assistants. Mr. who lately spoke the lines of Jaques in 
4s You Like Jt with much taste and good effect, is less successful 
in the = of Angelo; and Mr. Warner cannot be congratulated 
on his delivery of blank verse, which perhaps was not considered 
am essential of theatrical education when he learned his busi- 


pleasang humour even if the clown Pompey not so many good 


things set down for him. The play wants, however, several repre- 
sentations to make it go thoroughly well, and when the company are 
better practised in their parts it ought to be very eflective—sup- 
posing, that is, that audiences can be found able to feel and enjoy 
its beauties. Before the curtain has been up five minutes we are 
listening to some of the best poetry and philosophy in our lan- 
2 Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues. 


- comes from the grave Duke, Even the airy Lucio teaches 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


The principles on which justice should be administered are 
excellently set forth in the dialogue between Escalus and Angelo, 
= We must not make a searecrow of the law ; 
and if the condition of the prison shows that the practice of justice 
fell short of these principles, we are not therefore to conclude. that 
the principles were not strongly held. The administration of 
criminal law must always be something of a lottery. Claudio 
says i— 
’ The sword of Heaven, on whom it will, it will; 

On whom it will not, so: yet still ‘tis just. 
The man who died of gaol fever in this play was a notorious 
pirate, but the danger of this death awaited in Shakspeare’s time 
and long afterwards even a prisoner committed on a ialse charge. 
Another view of the uncertainty of the law is presented in Isa- 
bella’s words :— 

Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 

There’s many have committed it. 
It has been suggested that Shakspeare in sketching the character 
of Angelo had an eye to the Puritan austerity of outward conduct 
which was just then beginning to prevail. Both the Puritans in 
New England and the Jesuits in Canada governed society much as 
Vienna was governed during her Duke’s retirement, and it may be 
questioned whether adult America has profited by the severities in- 
tlicted on its youth. In England the strictness of Roundhead régime 
was followed by riot and profanity under a restored King, and 
rightly or wrongly Angelo has been regarded as the type of a class 
of actual rulers of the Conrmonwealth, after whom even Jefireys 
under the monarehy might seem respectable. 

The defect of this play for acting purposes is that its most 
powerful scenes occur in the second and third acts, while the fifth 
act rather drags. After the two scenes between Isabella and 
Angelo, and the scene between Isabella and Claudio, it is difficult 
to avoid feeling something like disappointment as the play pro- 
ceeds. Some critics have ascribed to the actress a Nes - 
energy which we think belongs more properly to t 
Isabella. Yet it is only by comparison with ed we have as 
heard that what we now hear seems tame and dull:— 

Nay, it is ten times true, for truth is truth 

To the end of reckoning. 
These words might be fitly applied to many passages of this play, 
which as long as our tongue is spoken will be quoted as summing 
up all that can best be said on the course of justice and the influ- 
ence of m Yet if this were an ordinary play, we should be 
impressed with the skill with which the fifth act is carried on. 
The Duke, who in his disguise as a friar has learned the whole 
story, affects to disbelieve Isabella, and with fine irony he says, in 
assumed defence of Angelo, 

If he had so offended, 

He would have weighed thy brother by himself, 

And not have eut him off. 
Then he leaves Angelo to judge with the help of Escalus his own 
cause, goes out, and returns in his old disguise, and being asked 
‘whether he set on the women to slander Angelo, answers, “Tis 
— adding the lines, more often quoted perhaps than any in the 
7. Respect to your great place! And let the devil 

Be sometime honoured for his burning throne. 

Then he says, in apt reference to the suitors and the judge, 


Oh poor souls, 

Come you to seek the lamb here of the fox ? 
For this and other offensive speeches the Provost arrests him, and 
Lucio, aiding the minister of justice, tears off the friar’s hood and 
discovers the Duke, whom he has both abused and roughl 
handled. The Duke commands Angelo to marry Mariana, and 
when that is done orders him to execution. His wife entreats 
Isabella to plead with her for his life, and here occur the lines— 

They say best men are moulded out of faults ; 

And, for the most, become much more the better 

For being a little bad. 
The censure of Angelo is well spoken by his colleague Escalus, and 
the Duke still pretends to be until Claudio alive 
and well, and Isabella throws herself, with no lack of energy, into 
her brother’s arms, It only remains for the Duke to settle accounts 
with Lucio, 4 bart a oo himself to Isabella, but with a 
vagueness which might we justified Isabella's mamma, if 
she had one, in asking ane men the Duke’s intentions, Some 

ywright, penny of the last century, undertook to define what 

=. left doubtful, and has made the Duke offer m 
proper form his hand and heart to Isabella, who gratefully 


| 
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the same, and the lovers pair themselves accordingly. One 

would like to have known the man who could sit calmly down and 

d to improve at once Shakspeare and the generation in which 

‘3 himself lived by making this happy pair resolve “To rule 

themselves before they rule mankind.” It is wonderful that he 

did not apply to himself what Shakspeare says about men who 
assumed to use Jove’s thunder. 

The comparison of this last act with the fourth act of the 


Merchant of Venice is obvious, and that play exhibits the same 
defect for stage purposes as this, and more strongly. The beau- 
tiful poetry which the author has put into Lorenzo’s mouth cannot 


avert the feeling that he and Jessica are superfluities. But the 
last act of this play is needed to complete the story, and to justify 
its title— 
Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure. 

In the last century it was the fashion to apologize for the indelicac: 
of the subject of this lay, but by the Kind assistance of our French 
neighbours we have cleared our minds of any scruple on this head. 
There is, indeed, one French comedy, and that one as charming 

pular as any, which does not even hint at the seduction of 
maid, widow, or wife. Those who have not seen Les Pattes de 
Mouche in the original will be delighted with A Scrap of Paper 
at the Court Theatre. We could not have believed that an English 
version of this comedy could be so amusing as good acting 
makes it, 


REVIEWS. 


WYON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.* 


yo labour and not a little courage were needed for the 
4¥I accomplishment of the task which 
res successfully, performed. We are not among those who 
are in the habit of speaking slightingly, or of damning with the 
very faintest of — the historical labours of the late Lord 
Stanhope; but of his History of England from 1701-1713 it must 
be allowed that it can only serve its avowed purpose of forming a 
connecting link betweer Lord Macaulay’s work and the author's 
own History of England from the Peace of Utrecht so long as 
there is nothing better to take its place. Lord Stanhope’s narrative 
of the War of Succession in Spain was one of his earliest produc- 
tions, and family papers here te him with materials which 
must continue to make this ok, the substance of which 
was of course incorporated in the later work, an authority; and it 
is —- used as such on occasion by Mr. Wyon. Lord Stanhope 
had access to some other hitherto unused materials for his History 
of the reign of Queen Anne, and the spirit of moderation and 
candour in which he invariably wrote is not absent from this book, 
where its exercise was si ly needed. But the work as a 
whole seems to lack the vigour of grasp, and the 
' attempt with which it closes to summarize the more general 
aspects of the period falls very far short even of a lower 
standard of comparison than that which the author himself in- 
vited. There could accordingly be no reason why Mr. Wyon 
should shrink from a rivalry quite permissible in itself and not 
rendered futile at the outset by conspicuous success on the part of 
any previous English historian. It is true that Marlborough is to 


such a degree the chief figure of this period of English history that, 
though all the rest cannot precisely be said, in the odd of 
Lord Stanhope, to “centre around” it, and tho . Wyon 


asserts too much in observing that “the history of those twelve 
years during which Anne filled the throne of Great Britain is, and 
can be, little besides a biography of Marlborough,” yet a competent 
biography of him certainly absorbs most of the political, and some 
of the literary, interest of the age. But Coxe’s Life in any case 
requires to be supplemented even as a biography; and no bio- 
graphical work can at any time, if true to its own character, as Coxe’s 
must be allowed to be, usurp the place of a comprehensive history. 
As for contemporary sources, they are in this instance more nume- 
rous than trustworthy; but no very deepcritical insight is requisite 
in dealing with a writer so poe mare | partisan as Burnet, or in 
gouging the veracity of Bolingbroke or the candour of Swift. The 

torical hacks of the age wear their colours with the most abso- 
lute openness; and it is only now and then that some discrimina- 
tion is needed in in 
disguises of Defoe. Much as may yet be forthcoming from the 
various archives of European States in the way of original evi- 
dence, it does not seem as if any material addition were likely to 
be made to our means of understanding the political history of the 
age, although, on the other hand, more and more of the state- 
ments derived from the doubtful sources of information we already 
possess are likely to be discredited. In a word, what, in addi- 
tion to the indispensable element of discrimination, is chiefly 
needed in an historian of the reign of Queen Anne is the 
power of combination, construction, and arrangement. Interest- 
ing he can scarcely fail to be, for the materials are so many 
and various that hardly any fresh narrative can fail to give pro- 
minence to some that have been less exhaustively dealt with 
by its predecessors. But he should above all things strive to 
be clear, and to blend into a perspicuous whole a narrative the 
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main course of which has a singular dramatic completeness of its 
own. What the ancient critic called the binding and the loosening 
of the knot are here in outline present to the mind of every reader ; 
there is no difficulty in recognizing the whereabouts of climax or 
of catastrophe ; the only danger is lest, in attempting to trace the 
several complications and to iilustrate the progress of the action, 
the historian should contzive to deepen the obscurity he is seeking 
to remove. 

Mr. Wyon has shown little disposition to achieve a notable 
success in the direction we have sought toindicate. His book 
gains in clearness, as indeed it seems to us to gain in other respects 
likewise, as it proceeds; and when towards the close he moves in 
the troubled waters of English politics at the period immediately 
preceding the death of Queen Anne, he steers his course with praise- 
worthy decision and not infelicitous boldness. But his opening 
sketch of the general situation of European politics at the time of 
the beginning of the great war, and of the progress of French 

sion in particular, is poor; and he seems unacquainted with 

such works as that of C. von Noorden, which might have set him 
an example of a method of historical survey to which he is 
obviously a stranger. Indeed Mr. Wyon’s acquaintance with 
German historical literature can only be supposed to be on a par 
with his special knowledge of German political history. Wur- 
temberg, we may inform him, was not a kingdom in the year 1703, 
and is not, on the other hand, a mere duchy at the present 
day; while, again, it is incorrect to = of Swabia as a State. 
These, however, are trifles to which we only refer inciden- 
tally. A more serious objection to Mr. Wyon's method of work- 
manship lies in his too persistent adherence to a purely synchronistic 
lan of narration; so that the reader is taken backwards and 
‘orwards from England to Scotland, and from home transactions to 
the events of the war abroad, without the slightest attempt on the 
of the author to mitigate the noe ters the process. Nothing 


. Wyon has, in some | 


ing the significance of one of the thousand | 


But. a general index, and a couple of fly- leaves supplying the dates 
of the years, is vouchsafed to give coherence to the narrative; and 
a reader not already well acquainted with the general outline of 
| events will not find it easy to keep the thread in hand. How 
serious a defect this is in a History of this kind will, for 
instance, be found by any one who tries to gain from Mr. Wyon’s 
book a connected account of (say) the transactions in Scotland with 
reference to the Union, or of the successive attempts to negotiate a 
peace which preceded the Congress at Utrecht. Both these series 
of transactions are detailed by Mr. Wyon with much ability and 
judgment—the former, as it seems to us, conspicuously so— 

ut it requires some patience, and some mental tension, to keep 
together his several statements and observation with regard to 
either subject. 

To one other defect in this History we feel bound to advert, 
before dwelling on some points which appear to us to call for 
notice in the course of the narrative. Ina book representing so 
large an amount of conscientious labour, and displaying qualities 
deserving cordial acknowledgment from the historical student, it 
would be ungracious to dwell on little faults of manner or trivial 
slips of composition. But we have always raised our voice against 
@ particular tendency which seems on the increase among his- 
torical writers who cannot plead ignorance as to what befits 
the dignity of the branch of literature to which their works 
claim to belong. An historian of the reign of Queen Anne, 
above all, ought to have profited by the warning examples which 
the historical literature of that age only too abundantly sup- 
plies. We do not object to occasional e in the ex- 
— of decided views and sentiments, whether or not we ma 

ready to subscribe to the views or sentiments in question. We 
do not, therefore, for instance, quarrel with Mr. Wyon’s remarks 
on the education of the Old Pretender, which, he says, ‘ had been 
of that sternly religious character from which a boy of vivacious 
intellect generally emerges a monster of depravity, and a boy of 
ordinary parts a superstitious dotard”; though we cannot help 
remembering the results to which an education of a directly oppo- 
site character led in the case of the Old Pretender’s son. Nor, on 
the other hand, if an historical writer is gifted with wit, even 
though that wit may be less ready than Macaulay's, or with humour, 
even though its vein be less rich than that of Mr. Carlyle, do we 
know why he should suppress the occasional use of these enlivening 
qualities of style. Mr. Wyon may therefore be indulged in such 
a sally as that of relating how Queen Anne (after the great storm) 
“proclaimed a general fast to be kept on the 19th of January for 
the purpose of deprecating the divine vengeance, and imploring the 
Almighty that he would avoid sending such high winds in future.” 
Defoe was rather wittier on the subject of this very storm than Mr. 
Wyon; but his epigram took a more special turn. When, in his 
concluding summary of the character and capacities of good Queen 
Anne, her historian says that “she was a Tory, and imagined, 
with probably a great many kitchen wenches in her dominions, 
that the Whigs were a who wanted to destroy the Church,” 
he really very successfully describes both the depth of the Queen’s 
convictions and the quality of her political intelligence. It is not 
with such instances of vivacity that we find fault, but with the 
many passages in Mr. Wyon’s book where, seeking to be vivacious, 
he only succeeds—for the word must out—in becoming vulgar. We 
do not intend to inflict them upon our readers ; asa specimen it will 
suflice to cite the observation added to a not very refined descrip- 
tion of Queen Anne’s personal appearance, that “ it is to be hoped 
that her husband, the party princi concerned with these 


charms, held them in appreciation.” Playfulness of this sort 
‘does ven in the sense in which “ the 
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struggle between the Church and Dissenters,” in Mr. Wyon’s ele- 
gant phrase, “enlivened the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 
Mr. Wyon appears to us to have seized with a vigorous 
and (in so far as his method made it possible) to have narra 
with satisfactory clearness the main of the story once more 
retold-by him. On the whole he has succeeded in showing at 
the same time what were the national interests involved, or 
supposed to be involved, in the great political questions of the 
reign of Queen Anne, and what was the way in which party 
politics caused these questions to be viewed and treated in the suc- 
cessive stages of their development. If it is easy for an_his- 
torian of the present day to aoaie from writing as a political 
partisan, and if a modern Whig or Tory who identifies his party 
with that which bore its name in the days of the Junta deserves 
no sympathy, except that which is given to hopeless aberration, 
it is not so easy to keep out of court those — theories of 
which the application seems all but unavoidable to such a period 
as that of the War of the Spanish Succession, the Scottish Union, 
and the Occasional Conformity debates. To take one example only, 
the historian of the reign of Queen Anne must ask himself and 
ask his readers whether or not the political legacy which 
William III. left to Marlborough, and which directed the policy 
of Marlborough till that policy was overthrown by the Tories 
who supplanted him, was in reality a true or a guidance. 
The answer to this question must determine our judgment not only 
of the conduct of Marlborough at the successive crises of the 
struggle, but also of the whole question of war and peace 
whenever, as it repeatedly did, that question came to be reopened, 
and when at last it came to be settled by the statesmen to whom 
the Peace of Utrecht was due. Mr. Wyon, we think, at the close 
of his first chapter fairly states the motives which induced Eng- 
land to enter upon the great war, though we cannot agree that it 
would have been better “to wait until Louis gave proof that he 
entertained the ambitious projects ascribed to him,” nor accept the 
osition that “a war undertaken merely upon suspicion cannot be 
justified to heaven or to man.” For the proof would have been 
merely a repetition, in favour of the now acknowledged King 
James III., of the active support so often accorded to his father ; 
and the “ suspicion ” in this case was a conviction impressed upon 
those who entertained it by a long series of experiences. As 
to the question of intervention in general, it might have been 
“cheaper,” but what close observer of the policy of France from 
1688 onwards could have deemed it “equally safe,” “ to entrust to 
time and to differences of race and religion the work of readjust- 
ing the balance of power in Europe” ? 
Very different from these were the questions as to the most 
effective method in which the struggle could be carried on by 
England, and as to the point at which it might be justly re- 
aye as having compassed the results to achieve which Eng- 
and had engaged in it. As to the former, Mr. Wyon has done good 
service in showing the difference of opinion which from the first 
existed, and the persistency of Marlborough in making the Low 
Countries a theatre of the war. As to the latter, he has discussed 
with much good sense and impartiality the attitude taken up by 
Marlborough towards the French overtures for peace on successive 
occasions. It a to us that history cannot but condemn the 
rejection of the French offers in 1708-9 andin 1710. Mr. Wyon 
does not, like Lord Stanhope, suspect the sincerity of Louis XIV. 
on the latter occasion, which there seems to us no good reason to 
doubt ; but he refers to the quasi-apology which has been set up 
for Marlborough, and which is naturally made the most of by 
Coxe. The historian prefers to pass by without comment the 
Duke's “ frequent profession that he was y rma oo to be guided 
solely in his conduct as a plenipotentiary by the instructions he re- 
ceived from home,” and that, as for his own mind, it was “ blank 
paper.” Marlborough, and Cowper at home, doubted whether the 
dishonour which it was sought to inflict on Louis would be sub- 
mitted to byhim. Co was silenced by Somers ; but the Duke 
might beyond a doubt have caused his view to prevail, had the 
moral timidity which was, after all, the worst flaw in his char- 
acter, permitted him. Never has the policy of inaction avenged 
itself more bitterly, for the time was y at hand when Marl- 
borough’s voice was really to become powerless, and he was to see 
the nation dishonoured by the Peace of Utrecht. With all his im- 
partiality Mr. Wyon does not disguise his opinion of that Peace 
under this aspect, though at the same time he sufficiently accounts 
for the altered sentiments of the nation at large which made it ac- 
on tha whole, th History does 
pon the who is justice to the genius and cha- 
racter of Marlborough, and, while i at 
pena mp upon one of his weaknesses in which satire has at all 
times found a promising theme, illustrates the qualities which made 
him what he was, not only the first general, but the most skilful 
diplomatist of his age. . Wyon is even disposed to give him 
credit for patriotic as well as nal motives in his. attempt 
to become what Bolingbroke “a tual dictator.” The 
Duchess, on the other hand, as ited in these , iS @ mere 
caricature. The os chief actors on the political scene of 
this reign are sketched with more moderation, and in with 
coae sea We agree with Mr. Wyon in holding that, if 
ley’s abilities “ were once extravagantly praised, on the other 
hand it seems now too much the fashion to underrate them.” The 
ing Scotch politicians ot the reign—from the intriguing Hamil- 
ton, whose pliability removed one of fark camps difficulties out of 
the way of the Union, to the outspoken of Saltoun, the char- 
tered libertine of Scotch Anglophobia—are vividly brought before 


he reader; and indeed,as has been already observed, the account of 
Scottish affairs given in these volumes is both careful and effective. 
Certain other episodes, such as the whole of the Sacheverell agita- 
tion, relieve the general course of the narrative by the vivacity 
with which they are related ; and it is only in relating the military 
transactions of the reign that Mr. Wyon, having nothing new to 
tell, infects the reader with some of the weariness which may per- 
haps at times have overcome the writer. ‘ 

~ conclusion, we should like to advert to two questions, con- 
nected with one another, as to which Mr. Wyon holds views likely 
to excite some controversy. He emphatically asserts and re-asserts 
his opinion that in England the number of Jacobites proper was in 
this reign extremely small. He says that “since the banishment, 
or, to use the legal term, the abdication, of James, the prominent 
anxiety of at least nineteen out of every twenty Englishmen had 
been lest, by foreign arms or internal treachery, he or his son 
should regain the throne.” Elsewhere he observes that “the 
charge of Jacobitism which the Whigs brought wholesale against 
their adversaries had little foundation in fact. Indeed, the more 
closely this evidence is scrutinized, the more insignificant appears 
that party in England which was really desirous to see a restora- 
tion of the Stuarts.” In a later part of his book he allows that 
“innumerable consciences halting between devotion to hereditary 
right and the dread of Popery would have hesitated no longer 
when the cause of James seemed likely to be the winning one”; but 
he doubts whether the hankering after a restoration so observable 
in the Tory literature of the period may not have had its chief 
cause in a wish to “despite the Whigs and Hanoverians.” And 
once more he maintains that “it was really the wish of nine- 
tenths of the Tory party that the Act of Settlement should be 
carried into operation.” If, as we believe to be the case, the 
balance of testimony is in favour of Mr. Wyon’s view, his subse- 
quent speculations on the real motives of the policy of the Tory 
leaders at the close of Queen Anne’s reign acquire a greater de 
of probability than they might seem at first sight to possess. For 
our part, we think that the time has come, and we thank Mr. 
Wyon for boldly avowing his opinion to that effect, to cease en- 
veloping the proceedings of Oxford and Bolingbroke with a mystery 
resembling that with which they were themselves fain to surround 
them. Mr. Wyon, in our opinion, speaks the language of common 
sense, and need stand in no fear of being controverted by circum- 
stantial evidence, when, after describing the “ puzzling” behaviour 
of Oxford, he writes :— 

All this admits of easy explanation. The tactics of Oxford were the 
same as those of Marlborough ; but he had not the same good fortune. The 
great soldier had contrived to inspire a belief of his sincerity in the successor 
who had every chance of winning. Oxford’s hopes in that direction were 
almost desperate. Yet he could not bring himself to espouse the cause of 
the Pretender ; nor is it likely that he ever entertained the subject seriously. 
The chances of success on that side were comparatively insignificant ; and 
the penalty of failure, he knew, would be a death on the scafiold. The little 
energy his mind was benumbed by the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties of his position. He did nothing; he was content to let matters drift 
on their course. He continued his assiduities to the Court of Hanover; he 
was careful not to push matters far against the Whigs, who would soon be 
his judges. But at the same time he continued to receive the visits of 
Jacobite emissaries. The omission in the royal speech of the customary 
sentence about the Hanoverian family was a slight, and, as he may have 
deemed, a harmless concession to the Stuarts, 

‘The steady hand and determined will of Bolingbroke might perhaps have 
piloted the Administration safely through its perils had be been at the 
helm. But he was only a subordinate, and one with so little power that 
the Jacobites appear to have thought it scarcely worth their while to bestow 
much pains upon him. With the Queen he had no influence. Her simple 
mind had been entirely captivated by the decorous exterior and high moral 
character of the Treasurer, and it was with him alone that she would 
vouchsafe to converse on matters of business. Bolingbroke was expected 
to be contented with the position of a superior clerk, to negotiate treaties, 
to correspond with ambassadors, and, in a word, to transact all the work of 
government, without being admitted to a greater share of the royal confi- 
dence than his colleague chose to dole out to him. His resentment against 
Oxford was natural. He felt that he was coupled with a fool, a mere lump 
of lead, who, by his incapacity and inertness, was dragging the whole body 
of Ministers to ruin. His own plans are sufficiently clear from his corre- 
spondence. He was desirous of obtaining a much firmer hold over the 
country by removing every Whig in authority from office, and supplying 
the vacancies thus created with men who were at least not political ene- 
mies. If, contrary to ee such a change in public feeling should 
occur as to render possible the restoration of James, then the opportuni 
might be seized. At all events the Elector and his Whig advisers ees f 
he conceived, hold their heads a little less loftily, and would be more open 
to an arrangement, if they saw the Tories in a position to throw some im- 
pediments in the way of the Protestant succession. 


In a word, neither Oxford nor Bolingbroke believed in the proba- 
bility of a Jacobite restoration; on the other hand, both of them, 
each after his kind, as Marlborough again after his kind, could not 

rd such a contingency as an impossible event. Had it been 
otherwise, it is difficult to conceive why Bolingbroke should have 
allowed the control of affairs so easily to slip out of his hands 
when at last the crisis came. 

We are glad to part from Mr. Wyon with a reference to the 
concluding chapters of his History, which are in our opinion 
among its most successful parts. As a whole, the book is a credit- 
able endeavour to perform a task of which the difficulties 
are at least equal to the attractions. To some of the latter Mr. 
Wyon has turned a deaf ear; and he has not sought, in writing 
the History of Great Britain during the reign of Queen Anne, to 
avail himself to any large extent of the illustrations of manners, 
society, and in life which the literature of the so 
copiously supplies. Here and there he refers to the political 
labours of a man of letters—as in the case of Defoe, whom he, 
however, introduces most inadequately—or incidentally adds a de- 
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scriptive touch as to manners and life, at ape a brief account 


rap’ 

churches, fearlessly asserting that “a steeple rising above a Greek 
ico will be admitted by such critics . are not firmly wedded 

to classical prejudices to be an improvement on the Parthenon.” 

But in general he has not attempted to go beyond the usual 

of the political historian. As such he has shown both industry 


and sagacity ; though we cannot hesy an enduring 
position for his boo , we think that it ie likely to hold its own 
against its predecessors. 


BURMAH AND CHINA.* 


A GLANCE at the map of Asia is sufficient to explain the 
motives which induced the Indian Government to sanction 
the two expeditions of which Dr. Anderson writes. The Western 
provinces of China are only separated from ee soil by the 
narrow strip of territory belonging to our ally the King of 
Burmah ; and were a road once made through this into Yunnan, 
English vessels in search of the products of Western China might 
avoid the delay and danger incurred by a voyage up the storm- 
tossed China sea, and would find in Rangoon, after a considerably 
shortened , & port much nearer the producing districts than 
any of ae eae depéts on the coast of China. Nor would 
England be the only gainer by the adoption of such a route. The 
increased trade would be as beneficial to the Burmese Exchequer 
as to the Chinese merchants and officials of Yunnan. But unfor- 
tunately a strong prejudice exists on both sides of the frontier 
inst any footing being allowed us either in Burmah or China. 
fo the Eastern mind, unable as it is to appreciate the change of 
circumstances, our conquest of India is but an instance of the 
manner in which we would treat any Oriental State in which 
we might succeed in establishing ourselves. This doctrine is pro- 
bably more universally held in China than in Burmah ; but as the 
Chinese Emperor exercises sovereignty over the Court at Manda- 
lay, the King is compelled to adopt the Chinese policy, which in 
this instance chimes in with the narrow view he holds as one of 
the principal traders with Yunnan. 
The political difficulties therefore in the way of our opening up 
a communication with Western China are considerable, and the 
physical difficulties are at least equally formidable. The mountain 
which form the western boundary wall of the Central 
Asian plateau extend southwards over the eastern portion of 
Burmah and the whole of Yunnan west of Tali Foo. These 
formidable barriers are crossed by paths which serve as trading 
routes, but which are for the most of a kind to offer foothold 
only to practised mules and steady-headed coolies. Of course these 
difficulties might as surely be overcome by engineering skill as 
the others will be by patient perseverance. But at present they 
offer serious obstacles to any great extension of the native trade 
now existing. This in 1855 amounted in annual value to about 
500,000/., and probably does not now much exceed that 3 
On the outbreak of the Panthay rebellion, however, the traffic 
ceased altogether, and so difficult was it to obtain information 
of what was going on in the sealed-up province of Yunnan, that 
the Indian Government determined to send Colonel Sladen, 
accompanied, amongst others, by the author of the work before us, 
to inquire into the causes which had led to the cessation of the 


The task thus undertaken by Colonel Sladen proved to be no 
light one. The Burmese, for political reasons, were opposed to 
the expedition ; the Chinese merchants, from more sordid motives, 
were leagued against it; and the mountain tribes, fearful lest they 
should incur the wrath of the Chinese Government if they lent 
their aid to the travellers, showed every disposition to hold aloof. 
Under these circumstances, Colonel Sladen determined to take the 
bull by the horns, and to open communication with the Panthay 
authorities at Momien. This course had at least the merit of 
immediate iency, since the main object of the expedition 
was to reach the territory occupied _— rebels; but there 
was one obstacle to its success, and that was the presence of 
an Imperial force, under the command of Li Hsieh-tai, on 
the line of road between the Burmese frontier and the Panthay 
outposts. The answer received by Colonel Sladen from the 
Panthays at Momien was a hearty welcome, but at the same 
time he was warned that a journey thither would be impossible 
until Li Hsieh-tai, the common enemy of the expedition and of 
themselves, had been driven off the line of communication. Mean- 
while, Colonel Sladen started from Bhamo on the 26th of February. 
But before he could move he was obliged to make ments 
with the native chiefs occupying districts on the road, who turned 
out to be but the of Chinamen and intriguing 
Burmese. This alone would have rendered dealings with them 
difficult, but they added in their own persons other elements 
of discord, for they showed themselves to be both dishonest 
and drunken. The most prominent among them was Sala, the 
Kakhyen chief of Ponline, who was always either in a state of 
sulky sobriety or of dangerous intoxication, and who, whether 
drunk or sober, was always extortionate. It was on this man that 
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Colonel Sladen had in the first instance to d for 
and it was therefore at no little cost of ciedeanaen 
succeeded in reaching Ponsee, the first town of importance within 
the Chinese frontier. Here the first definite rumour of armed 
opposition reached him, and when he refused to pay the 2,000 
rupees which Sala assured him would convert the reported enemy 
into an ally, his muleteers all forsook him and fled. Their flight 
was, however, of no immediate importance, as he had received 
news that it would be n or him to remain where he 
was until the result of a Panthay — against the forces of 
Li Hsieh-tai should be known. Fortunately the Imperialist 
leader was utterly defeated, and with him fell all opposition to the 
see eee of the mission. The villagers renewed the supplies of 
food and vegetables, which they had ceased to furnish as soon as 
the hostile disposition of their chiefs became a aan and no 
ditliculty was found in getting beasts and men of burden to carry 
the baggage on to Manwyne, although this was at the cost of 500 

e e of Manwyne, more especia e Chinese i itants, 
were at first inclined to be rude fo t the Seema but when they 
found that the officials received them with hospitality, they like- 
wise showed themselves friendly. Here the travellers first met with 
the Shan dwellers from the neighbouring mountains. These, un- 
like the Kakhyens, who occupy the ranges on the Burmese side of 
the mountain belt, are a fine and good-looking race, and their 
women seem particularly to have aroused the admiration of Dr. 
Anderson, who thus describes their dress :— 

The headdress was a long blue turban, curled in crescent-shaped folds with 

neat precision, towering nearly a foot above the head, and inclined back- 
wards in an inverted cone, displaying the back of the head adorned with 
large silver discs. Add to this, neat little white or blue jackets slashed with 
red, fastened with enamelled silver brooches, and exposing plump little arms, 
adorned with heavy silver bracelets, blue petticoats with deeply embroidered 
silken borders, fanciful gaiters and blue shoes, and the reader can imagine 
that the curious crowd of Manwyne was picturesque. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, were an ill-favoured class, 
as inferior to the Shans as regards their dwellings and habits 
as they were in personal appearance, and it must have been with a 
feeling of relief that the members of the expedition left the filthy, 
stifling streets of Manwyne on their way to Momien. 

Beyond this point the travellers entered on the districts occupied 
by the Panthays, by whom they were received with rejoicings. The 

ple lined the roads and waved them on with shouts of Kara! 

ara! “Welcome! Welcome!” The officials en route showed 
them every civility, and they reached Momien without any adven- 
ture beyond an attack by Chinese robbers on part of their 
train, in which unfortunately two Panthay officers were killed. The 
road from Bhamo gradually ascends along the course of the Ta-peng 
river until it reaches Momien, which city is situated on the edge 
of the great plateau of Yunnan, at an altitude of more than five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. This was the furthest 
point reached by the expedition. The Panthay rebellion, which up 
to this time flourished, was then at a standstill. The desire 
for rest engendered by thirteen years of constant fighting had caused 
the rebels to lend a ready ear to the voices of their prophets, who 
counselled them to rest on their laurels until the — time 
should come for them to annihilate their oppressors.. Thus it came 
to pass that the Sultan Suleiman hung up his sword in his palace 
at Tali Foo, and his lieutenants contented themselves with acting 
on the defensive. This inactivity gave new life to the Imperiali 
who kept up a guerilla warfare, carrying off stray cattle an 
small parties of Panthays as they fell into their hands. To have pro- 
ceeded further into the country would only therefore have been to 
have courted , and consequently Colonel Sladen made up 
his mind to gather together such information as he could pick up 
with regard to the state of the province at Momien, and then to 
return whence he came. 

The disturbed state of the country made it very difficult for the 
expedition to learn much about the products and trade of Yunnan. 
The bazaars at Momien were sufficient evidence that the province 
was rich in “gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, tin, mercury, arsenic 
and gypsum”; but the circumstances above mentioned com 
them to draw their conclusions almost entirely from that which 
came beneath their immediate notice. Since 1868 several 
travellers have visited Yunnan, all of whom have added to our 
knowledge of the province, but there is yet much to learn con- 
cerning it. It is a district full of interest to the geologist and 
ethnologist as well as to the trader. It contains a greater variety 
of mineral wealth than any other known district of similar ex 
and a survey of its riches would therefore be of extreme value an 
importance. ,With the main features of the Panthay rebellion 
Colonel Sladen made himself acquainted, and he received from the 
leaders an expression of an earnest desire to open up a trade route 
to British Burmah and to receive English merchants into Yunnan. 


the British Government, the Sultan Suleiman sent his adopted son, 
Prince ial mission to England. While 
on this bootless errand news reached the Prince that the Chinese 
Government, alarmed at the interference of foreigners in the affairs 
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| Having thus accomplished as far as was practicable the objects of his = 
after a residence of six weeks at 
omien. 
The political circumstances under which Colonel Sladen’s ex- ; 
pedition was undertaken were unfortunate, and to the Panthays it a 
—< fatal. In spite of Colonel Sladen’s asseveratiens, the 
omedan chiefs insisted on viewing his mission in the light of ; 
an official i of themselves as an - Power and 
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of Yunnan, was redoubling its efforts to suppress the rebellion ; | Memoir a sense of vivid reality and of close personal contact which 


and on his return to Rangoon he was met by the intelligence that 
Tali Foo, the Panthay capital, had fallen into the hands of the 
Chinese, that his adopted tather, while in the act of surrendering 
himself to the Imperialists, had committed suicide, and that the 
city had been given up to the sword. Thus ended the Panthay 
rebellion, which at one time had threatened the existence of the 
Chinese Empire, and which might have carried out the threat but 
for the strange fatalism which seems to be inherent in the Mahome- 
dan creed. 

With the restoration of peace caravans began to find their way 
over the mountain ranges and through the hilly gorges between 
Tali Foo and Bhamo; and as things gradually became more settled 
in Yunnan, the Indian Government deemed it advisable to send 
another expedition to treat with the successors of the Panthays for 


the opening of a foreign trade route into the Western provinces of | 


China. The command of the mission was given to Colonel 
Browne, and Dr. Anderson was again appointed to accompany it 
as scientific commissioner. A hundred and fiity Burmese soldiers 
and fifteen Sikhs formed the escort, and Bhamo was again made 
the starting-point. Here were renewed the scenes of higgling and 
ining for means of transport with the Kakhyen and Shan 
chiefs which had occupied so much of Colonel Sladen’s time, and 
finally, on the 3rd of February of last year, the expedition started 
with the intention of ascending the valley of the Ta-peng, as on 
the previous occasion. Down this same valley Margary had tra- 
velled, a few days before, at the conclusion of his unprecedented 
march across China, and with him he brought hopeful accounts of 
the country, tinged it may be with the reflection of his own 
bright, chivalrous spirit. But clouds began to gather round the 
expedition. Reports of opposition from all sides—from the 
King of Burmah, from the Bhamo Chinese, from the mountain 
tribes, and from the redoubted Li Hsieh-tai—reached the leader. 
On arriving at the frontier a rumour was current that the 
Chinese were preparing a force at Manwyne to oppose his en- 
trance into China. To Margary, who but a short time before had 
been hospitably received at this place, the report seemed so impro- 
bable that he volunteered to go ahead to inquire into the truth of 
it, and in an evil moment Colonel Browne decided to send him, 
accompanied only by his Chinese servants. The next morning 
ees an encouraging report from Margary of the road as far as 
a town called Seray, which was about fifteen miles from the en- 
campment, and about six from Manwyne, to which town Margary 
announced his intention of proceeding at once. On receipt of this 
news Colonel Browne advanced to a clearing in the neighbourhood 
of Shitee, where he ordered the camp to be pitched, while he, 
taking with him the Sikh guard, rode on to Seray to consult the 
chief of that place. The manner of this man and of his followers was 
so suspicious that Colonel Browne was unwilling to trust himself 
er in the country, and so, having requested the chief to for- 
ward letters to Ma , he returned to the encampment. The next 
morning news was —s him that Margary had been murdered 
at Manwyne the day before, and at the same time a Chinese force 
which had been observed moving along the mountain ridges 
opened fire on the camp. But though the numbers were vastly 
inst them, the discipline of the fitteen Sikhs, and the steadiness 
of the Burmese guard, supplemented by the guerilla aid of a 
Kakhyen chief whose friendship was bought on the spot for the, to 
him, unheard of sum of 10,000 rupees, proved amply sufficient to 
rout the enemy, who fled in all directions. Having gained the day, 
Colonel gave the orderto retreat. The mules were promptly 
loaded, and Colonel Browne turned his back upon China. In his 
haste he outstripped the baggage, and, fearing lest the Chinese 
should renew the attack, he pushed on to the frontier without 
drawing rein. Finally arrived at Bhamo, and his baggage 
followed him. 
The subject of our relations with Burmah and Western China 
has recently occupied much of the public attention, and will be of 


ing interest. In the political and social conditions of the 
Se ene and Chinese, and of the intervening mountain 
tribes, together with the physical aspect and resources of the 
region, Dr. Anderson has had a rich mine of material from which 
to draw. His presence with two expeditions to Western China 
has placed him in a position of advantage over all other writers on 


the subject, and he has made himself well acquainted with the ex- | 


periences of the few other travellers who have visited diilerent 

of Yunnan. The result is that he is able tu give us a clear 
and trustworthy account of this strange corner of the earth and all 
that pertains to it, the interest in which is heightened by the con- 
cise and graphic style in which he writes. 


NORMAN MACLEOD.* 


DONALD MACLEOD hes achieved a difficult task with 


much tact and delicacy. In his Life of his brother, Dr. 
Norman Macleod, he has wisely avoided the plan of making, as 
some biographers do, a selection of characteristics and putting them 
together so as to realize a preconceived ideal. He honestly pro- 
duces all his facts, shows us his brother as he was, not merely 
on this ‘side or on that side, but all round, and makes him, 
indeed, as far as possible speak for himself. Hence there is in this 


* Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. By his Brother, Rev. Donald 
Maclood, BA.” 2 vols. London: Daldy, Isbister, Co. 


| of itself is a rare quality in this branch of literature, and the in- 
| terest of inis style of treatment is further enhanced by the cha- 
| racter of the subject. One of the chief difliculties of a biographer in 
such a case is that the peculiar influence which Dr. Macleod exer- 
cised was, in a great degree, inseparable from his presence. His 
genial enthusiasm and keen humanity are no doubt reflected in his 
published works; yet the impression of his power which is thus 
conveyed is very inadequate. It is necessary to have constantly 
in view the handsome, manly figure, the bright eye, alternately 
twinkling with humour or flashing with passionate feeling, the 
hearty sympathy of look and manner, in order to understand the full 
measure and source of his strength. There can be little doubt that 
in any walk of life he would have distinguished himself, and if it 
| iad not been for the influence of family ties, ne would very likely 
| 


never have entered the pulpit. He was born, however, of a line of 
| ministers, and marked out for the same course almost from the 
first, and he accepted it as a matter of natural duty; but it was 
' not till afterwards that either he himself or others discovered 
| his remarkable aptitude for the work he had chosen. Norman 
Macleod came of a good Highland stock, and inherited not only 
the devotional ardour, but the courage and spirit, which marked 
his race. The quiet and reserved ways which are characteristic 
of most Scotchmen commonly tend to disguise the perfervidum 
ingentum which underlies their nature; but in Macleod’s case this 
impulsiveness was upen and conspicuous, and in his early years he 
seems to have had some trouble with it. As a lad he was a bright, 
active fellow, with a constant flow of animal spirits, and irre- 
pressible fondness for fun and adventure, which was anything 
but welcome to his family. It is hard to say whether it is some- 
thing in the blood or in the prevailing religion of the Scotch which 
inspires them with a superstitious fear of anything approaching to 
demonstrative glee, or very high spirits, as if it were a de- 
parture from the humble state of mind suitable to fallen man, 
and likely to call down some kind of check or chastisement ; 
but there can be no doubt that this is a deeply-rooted feature 
in the national character. Norman Macleod himself, with 
all his external frolicsomeness, was by no means free from 
this feeling, and we find him constantly suffering from a reaction 
when thrown back on himself. But this of course was not 
visible in public. As a child, we are told, his tongue was 
never still; and when he grew up to be a young man he was fond 
of rattling off the wildest paradoxes and then covering his retreat 
under a stream of ludicrous retorts and fanciful images, or perhaps 
breaking out into some burst of improvised doggrel or snatch of 
song. He had also, says his brother, from the first a strong 
tendency to throw a romantic colouring into common life, and 
schoolboy expeditions became under his leadership fanciful and 
heroic enterprises, in which some ideal part was assigned to each 
of his companions. Mackay, the actor—afterwards identified with 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie—having passed through Campbeltown, where 
Norman lived, the latter caught the histrionic enthusiasm, and got 
up a theatre and company of his own. Even when he wasa 
student at Glasgow University, his father wrote to rebuke him for 
his ‘‘ want of calmness and seriousness,” and his “ buffoonery of 
manner in tone of voice, and distortions of countenance, which 
are not only offensive but grievous,” and to implore him, “ by the 
tenderness of a father, and by the authority of one,” to assume 
“a more manly, sedate manner.” His mother also laments his 
“ugly habit of arguing.” Afterwards when he became tutor and 
travelling companion to the son of a wealthy Yorkshire landowner, 
he plunged gaily into the social amusements which were opened 
up to him, especially at Weimar. He was as keen a waltzer as any 
attaché at the Court, and threw himself with a varied sense of en- 
joyment into the gaieties of the little capital. He fell in love 
with a lovely Baroness, and even went in court-dress to the 
Grand Ducal Sunday dinners, though he left when the card-playing 
began. His father and mother, we are told, frequently warned him 
against going too far in all this; and he often reproached himself 
for what he deemed his want of self-restraint when in society. 
Yet we may accept his biographer's assurance that the experience 
then gained was of immense practical importance to him, and that 
his nature was too pure and healthy to yield to evil influences. In 
| the midst of this excitement he did not forget the scenes of 
his boyhood. “ Many a time,” he writes to his mother, “I shut 
my eyes, and, while whistling a Highland tune, carry myself back 
to fishing at the loch, or walking about the old castle at Aros; at 
other times I am in the glen or on the hill. I often think those 
' days must have been paradise. Every person has his ideal. That 
| Was mine; a plain manse is my only one now.” 
it was certainly a curious change from the gaiety and freedom 
| of life at Weimar to the sober, hardworking life in the “ plain 
manse.” Though his manner was still as cheerful and genial as ever, 
| he was settling down to a serious view of lite. “ Those,” says his 
brother, “ who knew him only in society, buoyant and witty, over- 
flowing with animal spirits, the very soul of laughter and enjoy- 
ment, may feel surprised at the almost morbid seli-condemnation 
and excessive tenderness of conscience which these journals 
| display, still more at the tone of sadness which so frequently per- 
| vades them. For while such persous may remember how his 
| merriest talk generally unperceptibly into some graver 


theme—so naturally indeed that the listener could scarcely teil 
how it was that the conversation had changed its tone, yet 
only these who knew him very intimately were aware that, 
although his outer life had so much of apparent abandon, 
spiritual self- 


he not only preserved the habit of care: 
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culture, but was often subject to grave mental depression, 
and was ever haunted with a consciousness of the solemnity, if 
not the sadness, of life.” The biographer frankly admits that 
though he “ had = itual affinities, he had also a tempera- 
ment to which both the world and the flesh appealed with 
tremendous power; his abounding humour and geniality had, as 
usual, their source in a deeply emotional religion, rendering him 
quickly susceptible to impressions from without, and easily moved 
by what appealed strongly to his tastes.” It was, in fact, this rich 
vein of human feeling which, by ing him many-sided and 
sympathetic, constituted his power, though it also laid him open 
to peculiar trials. Mr. Macleod has quoted largely from his 
brother's journals and letters, and there is certainly no better wa: 
of giving an idea of his character. The general impression whic 
is derived from them is that of a warm, generous nature, given to 
sudden transitions from grave to gay, not very profound or philo- 
sophical in thought, but strong in instinctive love of truth, 
common sense, and genuine good-heartedness. 

Before oe on the ministry, Macleod had of course to 
complete his emical education at Glasgow, and he appears to 
have been a diligent, though rather discursive, student, reading a 
great deal, but not very systematically. In 1858 he was ordained, 
and began his ministerial life in the parish of Loudon, where 
he passed the next five years in hard and conscientious work. 
The. population under his numbered about four thousand, 
of whom the great majority were hand-loom weavers, and the 
rest farmers and labourers. Many of the farmers were Cove- 
nanters, among whom swords and pistols which had been used 
against Claverhouse were prized as heirlooms, and helped to 
peor 3 up the old spirit. The weavers, on the other hand, were 
violent Chartists, with a leaning to infidelity. They were shrewd, 
fond of reading, and deeply interested in public affairs, but led 
astray by wild ideas of the rights of man. The general morality 
of the parish was very low, and Macleod was shocked by the 
— and coarseness which confronted him on every side. 

e set himself resolutely, however, to his work, and by his courage 
andearnestness madeanimpressionon the people. We get incidental! 
a glimpse of the curious relations which subsist between the Scote 
clergy and their flocks. The latter are quite willing to exalt the 
authority of the minister, but at the same time they assume a 
right to criticize his doctrines and conduct very sharply, and to 
enforce their own ions of orthodoxy. The minister is, by 
his office, over them; but, as a man, he has to submit to their 
supervision and control. In some of the more backward Highland 
districts there is still a class of self-elected lay preachers called 
“ The Men,” who in church wear a distinctive dress, consisting of 
along blue cloak with a red handkerchief round their heads, and who 
take upon themselves to sit in judgment both on the minister and the 
congregation, Carnes all who do not happen to meet with their 
approbation. Some of these fanatics are honest, if not intelligent, 
while others are mere noisy im rs. There were no “ Men” at 
Loudon to trouble Macleod, but he had to submit to the cate- 
chizing of such of his parishioners as chose to put him through his 
facings. On his first “ diet of visitation ” at one of the villages in 
his parish he called on an old pauper woman who was one of the 
eniet lights of the Covenanters, and who received him formally, 
seated in the midst of a group of neighbours, and, putting her tin 
trumpet (for she was very deaf) to her ear, said, “Gang ower the 
fundamentals”; so he had to bawl his theology until the old dame 
was satisfied. In another case, a Chartist insisted on discussing 
the “ seven points” with him, and, having propounded his dogmas 
in a very pompous manner, asked the young minister what he 
thought of them. “In my opinion,” was the reply, “‘ your principles 
would drive the country into a revolution, and create in the longrun 
national bankruptcy.” “ Nay—tion—al bankruptcy!” said the 
old man, who had not a sixpence, meditatively taking a pinch 
of snuff. ‘ Did—ye—think —sae?” Then briskly, atter a long 
snuff, “Dod! I'd risk it.” That Macleod should have been 
able in a short time to overcome the suspicion and hostility 
with which he was received on both sides is perhaps the 
best proof of his peculiar qualities. He made a point of know- 
emery Sony, He opened classes and established a Sunday 
school. For those who excused themselves from not goin 
to church on account of want of suitable clothes he began Bens. 
evening services. Some of the Chartists attended in order to 
make a noise, which he bore patiently at first, but afterwards he 
appealed to the audience to support him, and the disturbers were 
ejected. He also got hold of the would-be philosophers by a 
series of lectures on y and brought many of them to church. 

The Disruption movement of 1843 was of course a period 
of difficulty and anxiety to Macleod as to others; at first he 
took little part in it, but, when the thickening of the storm 

him to take a side, he shut himself up at Loudon with 
all the literature of the controversy, and thought it out for him- 
self. The result was that he joined the “ Forty ” who endeavoured 
to take a middie course between the two extremes. The general 
features of the struggle are so well known that it is unnece 
to go over them. One result of the secession was that Macleod 
received a number of offers from other parishes, one of them in 
Edinburgh; but he chose Dalkeith, for the sake of a quiet 
country life, in preference to the excitement of a town. He 
am became known, however, in the General Assembly and 
elsewhere, as one of the most active and stirring men in the 
Church, and in 1851 he quitted Dalkeith for the Barony parish, 
Glasgow, which he held to his death. He had, of course, only 
the rank of an ordinary parish minister; but his ready 


loquence and enthusiasm, his practical tact and sagacity, 
and genial sympathies, made him an important—one may say, 
indeed, the foremost—man in all Church matters, and Saoeet 
upon him a great deal of labour and responsibility. Without 
any official authority, he exercised a erful influence, 
which was the more valuable because it was invariably used 
to counteract every tendency to narrowness and intolerance. 
He was exposed to much acrimonious abuse for identifying him- 
self with the centenary festival in honour of Burns, though he 
took care to mark his sense of the poet’s faults, and also for speak- 
ing out frankly on the Sunday question. The straiter = of his 
brethren professed to be shocked and alarmed by his boldness of 
speech ; but there can be no doubt that he infused a new life and 
energy into the Church. A remark which he made im regard to 
the Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales indicates the liberality of his views :— 

“T thank God,” he said, . » . “ for a National Chureh, witheut which we 

could not have such an expression of the national religion. It is all 
worthy and right. We could not do this in Scotland. Our Presbyterianism 
is too individual in its methods—healthy enough as bringin, soul to 
dea] with the personal God, but there should be room in a Church, which 
professes to be national and historic, for such a service as this.” 
His singular activity and capacity for work involved, however, a 
strain which ultimately proved too much for him. He never re- 
covered from the injury inflicted on his constitution by his visit to 
India on behalf of the Church; and the demands made upon him 
in other ways were dangerously exhausting. Here, for instance, 
is a passage from his diary in 1870:— 

Friday, 31st September.—Left Glasgow for Aberdeen at nine, P.M, arrived 
at Aberdeen at three, a.m. 

Saturday, 1st October.—Left for Balmoral. Dined with Her Majesty. 

October 2.—Preached a sermon on “War and God’s Judgments,” which 
the Queen asks me to publish, and to dedicate to herself, as soon as possible 
—not a line having been written. 

October 3.—Joined my wife in Perthshire, dead beat. 

October 4.—Rested my chariot-wheels and greased them. 

October 5.—Returned to Glasgow, and answered twenty letters ; wrote 
long Minutes for Sealkote and Calcutta; had prayer-meeting in the 
evening. 

October 6.—Commanded by the Prince of Wales, and left at seven, A.M., 
for Dunrobin, 220 miles off. Dined at half-past nine, left the drawimg-room 
at half-past one, A.a., and smoking-room at half-past three. Left per train 
at six, a.M., and never halted five minutes, being past time, until 1 reached 
Glasgow at half-past six P.M. 

October 7.—A weary Saturday, to prepare two new sermons for Sunday 
amidst manifold interruptions. 

October 8.—Preached twice. 

October 9.—Again dead beat, and went to see my old mother the first 
time for six weeks. 

This continued excitement and fatigue necessarily told on him, 
and towards the end of 1872 he began to have a weary and broken- 
birthday was in June, his bare 
and shattered aspect, his sad, tender bearing, suggested painfi 
forebodings. He died on June 16. His character, othe: - @ map and es 
an ecclesiastical leader, has perhaps been summed up by none better 
than by Dean Stanley, who has thus spoken of him :—“ If Campbell 
was too much of a ghost, Norman Macleod is undoubtedly a man 
of flesh and blood. Of course 1 have known-men of greater abili- 
ties and character, but if he be what he seems, I know no one who 
unites such thorough good sense, honesty, manly independence, 
with such working, stirring, devout energy, and power of appealing 
to the masses.” 


LEAVES FROM A WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK. * 


iv is hard to tell what to say of this book, which certainly 
shows some reading and some ingenuity, but which is put 
together in an odd fashion. Mr. Palmer tells us im his preiace 
that “every page of the volume bears witness to the title that these 
are truly ‘ Leaves from a Note-book’; and he assumes that, “if 
they are found to be at all interesting and not devoid of informa- 
tion, the candid reader will not be so unjust as to condemn them 
for not being other than they pretend to be.” Now, as Jong as 
they remain “leaves from a note-book,” no one would think of 
condemning them on any such score. As long as they stay in the 
note-book, they do not pretend to be anything but leayes of the 
note-book ; and no one would condemn them for not being something 
else. But when the leaves come out of the note- into print, 
when they are no longer leaves tn the book, but leaves from the 
book, we are inclined to say that they do, by the very fact of 
migrating from private into public, pretend to be ing more 
than mere leaves. We doubt whether the most eminent of scholars 
would have any right to give us mere leaves from his note-book 
during his lifetime; his literary executors might, or might not, do 
wisely in giving us such leaves after his death. And again, if 
these are mere leayes from a note-book, Mr. Palmer’s note-book 
must surely be very unlike other men’s note-books. He tells us 
just before :-— 

I should perhaps apologize for printing here the rather cha; 
which of the with the West Neth 
as regions of darkness. That discussion, though it belongs rather to the 
province of folklore, was suggested by the preceding ehapter on the word 
“ Night,” and arose naturally out of it. The interesting nature of the 
subject may perhaps render its appearance excusable. 

Now every man keeps his note-book as he finds conduces most to 
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with the Latin carcer, could not 
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his uwn instruction, and no two men will keep it in exactly | tific, and with the thorough confusion of which we spoke between 


the same way. Mr. Buckle wrote down in his note-book the most 
elementary pieces of knowledge ; and we never said a word against 
him for writing them down, but only against those who 

blished them as if they had been something remarkable. But 
Mr. Palmer’s note-book, to judge from the present leaves from it, 
contains full discussions of difficult points and , wrought 
up with a splendour of diction which seems startling to those 
whose notion of a note-book is something whose style is perhaps one 
degree more adorned than that of a telegram. However, we must 
take things as we find them, whether or not we go along with Mr. 
Palmer in all his ideas, whether we think that it was worth while 
or not to put forth his ideas in this icular form and with this 
particular title. It is certain that Mr. Palmer, from one quarter or 
another, has got together a good deal which may well set us think- 
ing. It ts in fact, the kind of book in which it does not very much 
matter whether one agrees with the author's conclusions or not; 


in either case we are sure to meet with something curious on the | 


way. Mr. Palmer clearly has read a good many books, though 
we are not clear that he ease takes in the difference between one 
book and another. But, in getting together a good many extracts 
beariag commonly on some odd or out-of-the-way point, some in- 
structive matter is sure to be brought to the front. Mr. Palmer's 
subject is professedly etymology; but we are not sure whether he 
quite distinguishes etymology in the strict sense, the tracing up 
of cognate words to a common root, from the tracing out of 
analogies in the history of words which have no etymological 
connexion, Thus, to take an instance which Mr. Palmer does not 
dwell on, it is one process to trace sir, sire, monsieur, and a 
crowd of like words, up to sentor, and further to trace senior 
back as far as it will go; it is another process to trace the 
— history of presbyter, alderman, and sheikh. We think 
that Mr. Palmer sometimes mixes these two processes together, 
and his lists of tes or synonyms are sometimes too much in 
the style of Mr. Wedgwood. Cognates without regard to their 
degree of cognation, and words which are not cognates at all, are 
often ranged all together without distinction. 

This comes out in the very beginning of Mr. Palmer's book, 
about the word body. is a is 
myst at all. Bodig, body, is a ectly glish word, 
though its modern use has slightly departed from its original mean- 
ing. In Old-English, as Dr. Bosworth says, “the whole body is 

nerally denoted by lic or lichama, and the chest or trunk by 

tg.” Having got thus far, any one may trace out the Teutonic 
of bodig ; he may then see what further cognates they have 
in the other Aryan tongues, and whether they can all be traced up 
to any known Aryan root. Then, if any one chooses, he may go 
on and see whether the Aryan root has any possibly te 
Semitic root. This is the scientific way of doing business. But it 
is a great deal too long for Mr. Palmer. He rushes at everythi 
atonce. “* Body’ is (A.-Sax.) bodig, (Gaelic) bodhaeg (O. Ger.) 
botah.” Thus “ Anglo-Saxon,” Gaelic, and Old German are made 
all to stand in the same relation to modern English. Then come 
a number of Teutonic cognates to show that body strictly means 
cask, mixed up with illustrations of the same idea from other 
languages. Then we are told :— 

If the above account were not so satisfactory as it is, we would be 
tempted to see in “body” only another form of “bothy,” Gaelic, bothag, 
both (a hut, cottage), Welsh, bod (a house), bwth (a booth). In this case 
it would be connected with (Irish) buth, both, (Ger.) bude, (O. H. Ger.) 
boda, (Polish) buda, (Lith) buda, (Seand.) biidh, (Dut.) bvede, (Icel.) bud, 
(Bohem.) bauda, (Russ.) bud—all meaning a house, 
hut, or dwelling-piace, and traceable to root bhi (to exist). 

Then Mr. Palmer runs off with a crowd of extracts from all 
manner of writers in all manner of tongues, illustrating the meta- 
ove by which the body is spoken of as the house of the soul. 

en he goes off with same idea as illustrated by the word 
carcase, 4 hard word enough certainly, and one about which Diez 
does not seem nearly so certain as Mr. Palmer. He suggests that 
it has something to do with caro and with capsus, which would 
in truth quite fall in with Mr. Palmer's own notions; but he dis- 
ereetly avoids committing himself. Mr. Palmer, however, having 
got together the various Romance forms of the words, goes on to 
pile words together in this fashion :— 

All these words are connected with (Welsh) carchar (restraint, prison), 


(Gaelic) carcair coffer), (Ir.) carcar, (Goth.) sarkara, 
herker, (Gk.) ron, (Lat.) carcer (an enclosure, or prison), (Sans. 
edraka, karagaru, from the root kar (to wound, punish). 


This is the way in which Mr. Palmer jumbles words together. 
Now it is plain that the Teutonic forms must come from the 
Latin, while, as to the Celtic forms, it is a question for Celtic 
scholars whether they do or not. But a Teutonic word, cognate 
begin with ac; and the reason 
why the Goths or any other Teutonic people should adopt the 
Latin word is perfectly plain; a prison was a new thing to them. 
But Mr. Palmer is not satisfied with grouping Aryan languages 
after a fashion which sets Grimm's Law at defiance ; he has, like 
so many other people, a hankering after the dear Jews :— 

It is curious, though perhaps only a coincidence, that the Talmudic word 
for the case in which written rolls were commonly kept is cared. 

Taen we come to coat, hood, chasuble, to show how words 
which first meant house come to mean clothing. And, lastly, we 
come, at the end of the chapter, to a little preaching and an 
extract from Pearson on the Creed. In all this there is the same 
mixture of a good deal of ingenuity and a good deal of out-of-the- 
way reading with notions of etymology which are quite unscien- 


the province of etymology and the province of purely literary illus- 
tration. But in some of the other chapters Mr. Palmer poes off 
into wilder flights. He wishes to make out a connexion between 
treeand true, and, in so doing, he treats us to pages on pages of fine 
writing, partly his own, partly copied from Mr. Ruskin, so mixed 
up together that it is not easy for the uninitiated to see at first 
sight how much is Ruskin and how much is Palmer. And once 
or twice we meet with little bits of very homely etymology which 
strike us as odd. He has got among flunkeys and henchmen and 
— a latere, and generally people who have anything to do with 
other people’s sides or elbows. But among them he puts “com- 
pare our sidesmen, parish officers appointed to assist the church- 
wardens.” We 4 gore thought, but we may be wrong, that 
stdesman was a contraction of synods-man; at any rate, this 
latter derivation is so commonly received that the other should 
hardly have been taken for granted without mentioning it. Then — 
we are told, with a reference to the travels of Sir Thomas Herbert 
in 1668, that “ Booby was once the name of some species of bird 
noted for its stupidity.” Now ina much more recent book, the 
History of the Mutiny of the Bounty, there is a great deal about 
boobies and noddies, and Bligh and his companions, when crossi 
the Pacific in their open boat, were very glad to catch either bi 
In another place Mr. Palmer makes dumbledore mean a cock- 
chafer, but surely the dumbledore is the same as the bumblebee, 
Gomep pederr’ BouBirws eioépxerat. 
which is now more delicately written humble bee. And, without at 
all denying that Titus had his brain preyed upon by a gnat which 
entered his nostrils, we cannot forget that the same story is told 
of Nimrod, with the addition that to obtain relief he had his head 
beaten with hammers for four hundred years. So long a time would 
be quite inconsistent with the few years between the taking of 
Jerusalem and the accession of Domitian, while to Nimrod the 
chronologer may give any number of years or centuries that he 
thinks good. The following note is a little puzzling :— 

: (Lat.) auster, the warm south wind. Austria, (Ger.) Oecsterreich, is 

said to have been so called from its being the eastern part of Charlemagne’s 
dominions. Cf. Australia (the southern regions). 
Did any man before Mr. Palmer ever doubt as to the derivation of 
any of the endless Austrie? But what has this to do with “ Auster” 
and “ Australia”? To be sure, in several names the Latin Auster 
and the Teutonic East sometimes get a little confused; we have 
known some practical confusion arise at the posting of a letter 
for Australia at an Austrian post-office ; and we have even known 
it asked by way of a pun whether 


Auster, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadrie, 
had anything to do with an Austrian Lloyd steamer? But we 
hardly looked for a serious question about Austria and Australia as 
c te names. 

. Palmer has much to say about the derivation of “clever” 
from the older “ deliver,” used in nearly the same sense as some of 
the earlier uses of “clever.” Here, whether we follow him or 
not, he appears to much better advantage. He is better able to 
trace the history of a word in a single language than to do 
the strictly etymological work of tracing cognates in various lan- 
guages to a common root. In the last two chapters, about 
“ Night,” “ East,” “ West,” &c., he goes off into comparative my- 
thology and other kindred subjects. But is there such a word as 
“ eerie”? —“ how eerie and solemn a night is.” Mr. 
Palmer certainly uses it in his text, and we think we have seen it 
in the writings of Miss Bronté; but surely it needs explanation 

uite as much as any word that Mr. Palmer has formally talked 
panty Then he refers to the dear old story in Procopius about 
the souls of the dead being ferried over to Britain, and tells us 
that that island “was anciently regarded by the Galli and Ger- 
mans as ‘ the island of the dead.’” But there is no such phrase in 
Procopius as “island of the dead,” nor anything answering to 
“Galli and Germans,” unless Mr. Palmer has got it out of the 
words Spdyyev xarnxoo. But he quotes “ Procopius, Goth. Bell., 
vol. iv. p. 20,” instead of book and chapter, which looks a little as 
if he came by his Procopius secondhand. There is a prodigious 
deal of fine writing in this chapter, and Mr. Palmer ends with what 
we take to be an expression of a belief almost more unpleasant 
than that attributed to “ the Galli and Germans,” namely, that the 
devil does live somewhere in the North :— 

In conclusion, we can scarcely fail in the course of our inquiry to have 
been struck by the strange unanimity with which mankind have conspired 
to regard night upon the one hand, the west and the north upon the other, 
the season of darkness, and the regions of darkness, as having been sub- 
mitted to the more immediate and deadly influence of the Prince of the 
power of the air; and without indulging in any flights of transcendental 
mysticism, we may fairly hold it probable that an element of truth must lie 
at the bottom of a belief which is almost universal. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN.* 


RS. BANKS'S novel, although rather old-fashioned in plot 
and occasionally so in style, is well constructed and has a 
good deal of varied incident. The story is rapidly carried from 
point to point, and some of the scenes, such as the “ massacre” 


* The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. London: Hwst 
& Blackett. 1876. 
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of Peterleo and the cruelties of the handsome Laurence Aspi- 
nall to his young wife, are described with remarkable vivid- 
ness and intensity. The novel has, however, a higher claim to 
attention as a contribution to local history. It is designed as a 
picture of Manchester life and manners during the first thirty years 
of the present century. In order that we may have no doubt as 
to the writer's more serious intention, an appendix to the last 
volume authenticates many of the incidents of the tale, and even 
identifies some of the imaginary characters. Old inhabitants of 
the town must still remember the real personages introduced, one 
of whom indeed is yet living. Assuming that the work is done, 
as it is in this instance, with perfect good taste and competent 
knowledge, there is much to be said in favour of fiction based upon 
the incidents of recent local history. Mrs. Banks has woven into 
the story her own reminiscences of Manchester, as well as the re- 
collections of relatives who were eye-witnesses of the occurrences 
described. Possessing ap’ an observant eye and a retentive 
memory, she has reproduced with unusual success the outward 
aspects of the cotton wry en during the period of the French 
war, the later years of George III., and the earlier years of 
George IV.’s reign. It cannot be honestly averred that Manchester 
made picturesque history in those days. The occurrences were 
mostly of a commonplace kind. But the place had distinctive 
social features, which diifered greatly from those now prevailing 
there, and which, in view of the future growth and importance of 
the town, have more than a merely antiquarian interest. In the 
setting of her story Mrs. Banks has managed to give us the very 
atmosphere of the time and locality, and this we are disposed to 
as the pre-eminent merit of her book. 

The plot, as we have intimated, is simple. The hero, Jabez 
Clegg, a foundling rescued from a flood in the river Irk, adopted 
by a poor tanner, Simon Clegg, and his daughter Bess, and 

ucated as a Blue-coat boy on the old foundation of Chetham’s 
Hospital, rises by slow degrees from a humble position in the 
employ of a small-ware manufacturer to the post of confidential 
manager, and then to a partnership in the firm, ending at last, so 
far as the story is concerned, like Hogarth’s industrious apprentice, 
by marrying his former master’s daughter. It is an old and well- 
worn theme, but relieved from the commonplace in this instance 
by the very slowness of the rise, the minuteness with which the 
successive stages are described, and the “ moving accidents” by 
which the youth’s career is throughout attended. The narrative 
of the lad’s advancement furnishes the novelist with the oppor- 
tunities she needed for the presentation of the several phases of 
social life and manners. Thus, the privation and sufferings of the 
working people during the Napoleonic wars are depicted with quiet 
force in connexion with the characters of Simon Clegg and his 
daughter, and the daughter's lover, Tom Hulme, the soldier. The 
hero’s school-days at Chetham’s Hospital and the feuds between 
the Blue-coat lads and the boys of the Free Grammar School bring 
into ee prominence the two great educational foundations 
of Bishop Oldham and Humphrey Chetham, which link the Man- 
chester of that time and the present with the considerable village of 
three centuries and a half ago. The Grammar School has altered 
much of late, but amidst all the changes of the last half-century 
Chetham’s Hospital has managed to retain its primitive, old-world 
character, and is much the same now as it was during the pupilage 
of Jabez Clegg. His career as an apprentice illustrates the revo- 
lution which has taken place in the Sistionshien of mercantile life. 
When George III. was King, the Manchester manufacturer lived 
in the town, generally in a part of the same building in which 
he stored his goods and carried on his business. Old houses are, 
or were lately, standing in Mosley Street and Faulkner Street, in 
the heart of the city, which were once both the warehouse and 
the home of the merchants who first occupied them. Now they 
arewarehouses only, used during the day, locked up, dark, and 
silsnt during the night and on Sundays. The apprentices in 
Jabez Clegg’s time lived in the house. They did not form part of 
the family, but they were under the same roof and the eye of the 
master or mistress. Mrs. Banks tells us that 


Jabez went, with his new outfit, to his new home under good auspices, 
inasmuch as both master and mistress were prepossessed in his favour, and 
they stood in the foremost ranks of those who began to recognize that 
English apprentices were not bond-slaves in heathendom. Instead of being 
crammed to sleep like dogs in holes under counters ; left to wash at a pump 
and wipe themselves where they could; obliged to sit at a table in a back- 
kitchen, and dip their spoons into one common dish of porridge or potatoes 
and buttermilk; to eat such scraps and refuse as sordid employers or ill-dis- 
posed cooks chose to set before their primitive pre-Adamite forks—instead of 
asystem like this, from which apprentices (of whatever grade) only emerged 
at the beginning of this century,the Ashton’s apprentices had a comfort- 
able dormitory in an attic, there was a coarse jack-towel by the scullery 
sink for their use, they had their meals with the servants in the kitchen, 
where was an oak settle by the fire for them when work was over. But 
work did not end with the close of the warehouse. They were expected to 
keep their attic clean and in order, to cleanse the wooden or pewter platters, 
or porringers, from which they had dined or supped; to rinse the horns 
which had held their table-beer ; to fetch and carry wood, coals, and water, 
for servants too lazy to do their own work ; and it was not much rest any 
apprentice had from tive or six ina morning until eight or nine at night, 
when he went to bed. 


In the Manchester trade the apprenticeship system has long been 
dying out, and is now little more than a name. Just as the 
master has abandoned the town, and now lives in a country 
suburb ten or fifteen miles from his place of business, so the ap- 
has lodgings of his own, and in his leisure hours is free 
from all control save that im by his own good sense. It is 
idle to lament a change which in many respects is for the worse, 


for the conditions of the Manchester trade have undergone an 
entire revolution within the last fifty years, and arrangements 
which were possible in the commercial infancy of the town are 
utterly impracticable now. When the house was next door to the 
warehouse, it was not many amg the custom for the wife to 
assist in the business, Thus says :— 


Mr. Ashton employed a number of young women, and Mrs. Ashton 
might be found most days in the warehouse, either “ putting out” or in- 
specting the work brought in by them, with a gingham wrapper over her 
“silken sheen.” If the footman announced visitors, the wrapper was 
thrown aside in a moment, and she stepped into her drawing-room asthough 
fresh from her toilet, and with no atmosphere of dozens, grosses, or great- 
grosses about her. 


In a few country districts in Lancashire the manufacturers’ wives 
do not even now disdain to help in the mill and workshop. The 
centre of Manchester, however, is no longer the scene of such 
manufactures. It has become the emporium, storehouse, and ex- 
change of the surrounding towns; the old order has yielded place 
to new. 

The chief of the real perso: in Mrs. Banks's book is the Rev. 
Joshua Brookes. He was per the most remarkable figure in 
the history of Manchester during the last ten years of the 
eighteenth and the first twenty of the nineteenth century, and in 
many respects he was a typical Lancashire man. Chaplain of the 
then Collegiate Church af Medan from 1790 to 1821, he is 
believed to have married, baptized, and buried more persons than 
any other clergyman in the kingdom. His figure was so odd that 
the boys of the Grammar School, where he was for many years 
assistant master, gave him the nickname of the Knave of Clubs; 
his manners were rough and uncouth, his ways were eccentric. 
Innumerable anecdotes are told of his strange doi At both 
weddings and christenings he was wont to be very arbitrary. He 
had an antipathy to certain Christian names, as well as to any that 
were indicative of peculiar opinions. ‘ Name this child,” he said 
on one occasion at the font. ‘“ Charles Edward,” replied the god- 
parents, “Charles Edward!” exclaimed the irritable chaplain ; 
“T'll have none of your Jacobite names here. George, I baptize 
thee "—and he calmly proceeded to the end. Another time, as 
recorded by Mrs. Banks in her appendix, one Cowdroy, a printer of 
Republican tendencies, gave the name of “Citizen” to his son. 
“ Citizen !” growled the n, “ that’sno name. I shall not give 
the child a name like that!” “ I’ve a right to call my child what 
name I please,” responded Mr. Cowdroy. “Ob, you may call him 
Beelzebub if you like!” testily replied the Chaplain, and this time 
he yielded without further demur. His conduct at weddings was 
equally unusual, especially at Easter, at which season it was then, 
and continued long after to be, the custom in Manchester for very 
large numbers to present themselves at the parish church with a 
view to matrimony. As many as a hundred couples would be 
married in a single morning. Banks has described the scene 
with much animation, and yet without in the least exaggerating 
the manner of the officiating clergyman :— 

They elbowed their way into the church, and reached the choir just as 
Joshua pronounced the benediction over some twenty couples closely packed 
around the altar. Then there was a jostle and a scramble for “ first kisses,” 
amidst which rose the rough voice of the chaplain, “ Now clear out, clear 
out! Do your kissing outside. There are other folk waiting to be wed. 
~— think I want to be kept here all day tying up fools ?” 

That instalment of the married having been hustled away to sign the 
church books, with their attendant witnesses, Joshua called out impatiently 
to the waiting couples, among which were Bess and Tom— 

“Come, come! How long do you mean to keep me gq ey ? Do 
you intend to be married or not? Oh, it’s thee, is it? [to . Well, 
thah’s waited long enough. See that you make her a good h {te 
Tom]. Kneel down here,” and he placed them, not ly, almost in 
centre of the altar, pulling others to their knees beside them, with scant 
ceremony. 

“What do you want here?” in his harshest tones he asked a 
youthful-looking couple. 

“To be wed,” was an en answer of the young man. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Parson, “what’s the world coming to? I used to 
I marry children! Here, you silly babies, 

e your 

Another file of candidates being ran after some ing and 
in pairs around the altar, and service 
The reverend gentleman was not deterred from an exhibition of 
his impulsive eccentricities even by the solemn surroundings of the 
graveyard. He had large, agetooms, and the boys when 
they passed him in the street would their across their 
own foreheads, to his immense annoyance. On occasion of a 
funeral, a young sweep seated on the church wall executed the eye- 
brow movement full in the Rev. Joshua’s sight, just as he reached 
the passage in the Burial Service “I heard a voice from Heaven 
saying.” ‘ Knock that little black rascal off the church wall,” he 
shouted, and as the beadle ran after the urchin he proceeded 
with the ceremony, imperturbable himself, and perfectly indif- 
ferent to the shocked amazement of the mourners. His oddities, 
however, did not make up the whole of his character. He was an 
accomplished, if not a profound scholar, an intense lover of books, 

ileless in all his relations with his fellow-men, an excellent and 
indefatigable minister of religion, a devoted though sorely-tried son, 
and a self-sacrificing, warm-hearted friend. Mrs. Banks has drawn 
a faithful and altogether admirable portrait of the Rev. Joshua 
Brookes, appreciative alike of its humorous and its serious aspects. 

We have dealt mainly with the realistic and historical features 
of The Manchester Man, because the distinctive excellence of the 
book is to be found in them, and not in the story. The story, 
nevertheless, has considerable merit. It is vivacious, and often 
powerful ; the characters, too, are life-like, and not mere puppets. 
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They serve very well to embody the writer's chief purpose—her 

ntation of manners and of modes of life that have passed away, 
yet still linger in the memory of many living people ; her descrip- 
tion of the painful of a large manufacturing town at a time 
of much distress, of its growth despite adverse circumstances, and 
of customs which seem quaint and odd to us, even at this distance 
of only half a century. It is an interesting study, lacking, no 
doubt, the higher imaginative art of the novelist, but still interest- 
ing us by the keen interest which the writer herself shows in the 
personages and subject of her story. 


KIRKMAN’S PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS.* 


M: KIRKMAN will have done excellent service even if he 
4¥i shall have succeeded only in compelling us to take stock of 
the scientific knowledge of the day. e are most of us disposed 
to forget that coins passed into currency are not necessarily 
genuine, while for philosophers, as for other men, there is the 
temptation to regard their geese as swans. The caution that 
arguments and trains of reasoning should be subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny may seem to be no better than a truism, obvious and 
worthless ; and yet there is no warning the repetition of which is 
more needed. The writer who points out any spurious metal in 
the philosophic —— the age deserves the gratitude of dis- 
interested thinkers. ure of any single assumption may 
be the removal of a stumbling-block, and may lead possibly to 
results ot incalculable importance. 

That the world of thinkers is at the present moment divided 
into two hostile armies, the one holding that the foundations of 


‘Jaw, morality, and religion are being assailed and undermined by 


the other, is a fact which few will venture to question. The im- 
pression may be right or wrong, but it is both deep and general, 
that a philosophy which makes thought the material product of 
molecular action in the brain, which exhibits man te himself as a 
fortuitous aggregate of sensations and impulses changing from 
moment to moment, which represents the action of the will as a 
mechanical process, and limits that action to the present life, 
leaves no room for faith in God and scatters to the winds the 
ideas of responsibility and duty. And here clearly we have to 
decide two points. The fears thus felt may be unfounded, and 
must be so if the charges are unjust ; but if they should be in any 
measure brought home, it remains to be seen whether, or how far, 
the philosophy thus arraigned is genuine science or a fabric resting 
on assumption. 

Mr. Kirkman’s contention is that the systems of some at least 
among the “gt ons of the age are based on not a few assump- 
tions. Such a charge can scarcely fail to awaken a feeling of 
resentment in the thinkers thus assailed, whatever may be the 
moderation of the accuser. The irritation must be increased if the 
shafts aimed at them do not altogether lack gall. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Kirkman’s satire may be sometimes too pointed 
and his sarcasm too biting; but for those who are impartial wit- 
nesses of a conflict on which the well-being of mankind may 
depend for ages the one question to be determined is the 
truth or the falsehood of the charge. The form into which 
it is thrown is of the least possible importance; and they who 
feel that interests of infinite value are at stake may be pardoned 
if their words flow less sweetly than honey. They who hold that 
man is responsible to his Maker, and that he is so responsible 
because within his own limits he is an actual originating cause, 
are at least justified in showing no favour, while they grant a fair 
field, to theories which represent men as capable of education only 
because they are machines. No sarcasm could well bite more 
deeply than that of Dr. Lionel Beale when he dismisses this propo- 
sition with the remark that no machine, however perfect and ela- 
borate in its construction, can be trained and educated even to the 
degree — in the case of the most stupid dog. Nor is that writer's 
satire altogether without bitterness when he asserts that people gene- 
rally “ will feel quite convinced that the living leaders of scientific 
thought are certainly not machines, as no machines could exhibit 
the inconsistencies and contradictions which characterize their 
labours”; still more when he affirms that “ the very ‘ machines’ 
which profess to be influenced only by observation and experiment 
have discarded their professions, and have become somehow trans- 
formed into sceptical machines which trust the imagination only 
and believe and teach fiction.” The truth is that we tind ourselves 
in the thick of a battle which is not likely to be lazily contested 
or to be ended soon; and it is absurd to treat either army as thin- 
skinned, or to suppose that the cenflict can be carried on without 
hard knocks. 

Mr. Kirkman is therefore fully justified in submitting any or all 
of the forms of modern thought and philosophy to the most rigid 
tests and the most searching scrutiny; nor can any reason- 
able objection be taken if he applies these tests with special care 
to the science row known as Peychology.. It is easy to treat 
the inquiry as a gratuitous attack on Mr. Herbert Spencer; but 
the answer is as little to the purpose as to dismiss exceptions 
to Grimm's Law as a personal assault on Grimm. Mr. Spencer 
is the great prophet of the psychological school, nor is it to be 
supposed that he would wish to evade the responsibilities of a 
distinguished position. From the point of view of those who 
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do not disguise their adherence to the old belief of human duty 
to an Infinite Ruler who knows that He is a ruler, Mr. Kirk. 
man is amply excused if he brings all his force to bear on a 
system of philosophy which juggles a man at once out of his 
will and his subsisting personality. The charge is a serious one; 
our business is to ascertain, if it be possible, whether or how 
far it may be true:— 

Considered as an internal perception [says Mr. Spencer, speaking of the 
alleged freedom of the human will], the illusion consists in supposing that 
at each moment the Ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exists. A man who, after bei 
subject to an impulse consisting of a group of psychical states, real or ideal, 
performs a certain action, usually asserts that he determined to perform the 
action ; and, by speaking of his conscious self as having been something 
separate from the group of psychical states constituting the impulse, is led 
into the error of supposing that it was not the impulse alone which deter- 
mined the action. But the entire group of psychical states which con- 
stituted the antecedent of the action also constituted himself at that 
moment. 

It is impossible to deny that Mr. Spencer here asserts the 
following propositions:—(1) The so-called personal Ego is 
nothing more than the aggregate of the feelings and ideas of 
the moment; (2) the impulse leading to an action consists of a 
group of psychical states; and (3) it is this impulse alone which 
determines the action. To the uninitiated the first proposition will 
probably seem much like mere assertion, even if the further objec- 
tion that it asserts a negative be not taken into account. e 
second will appear to involve the contradictory statement that an 
impulse, which must be dynamical and active, consists of a group 
of states which are passive. Here at once the will vanishes away, 
and the thinker of the one moment is not the thinker of the next, 
the fancy that he is so being the illusion which it is Mr. Spencer's 
special mission to dispel. On this point no room is left for ambi- 
guity. “ Psychically considered,’ the man at any given time “is 
at that moment nothing more than the composite state of con- 
sciousness.” If this does not assert that between the Ego of the 
moment and the state of the moment there is no relation but 
that of pure identity—or, to speak more strictly, no relation 
at all, identity excluding altogether the notion of relation—then 
words have no meaning. But if the words are taken as they 
stand, it is not too much to say, as Mr. Kirkman says, that, 
if this be so, “ what we call our conscious personal identity from 
moment to moment is a ridiculous fiction, and the loudest testi- 
mony ef our inmost consciousness is a perpetual lie” (p. 199). 
Indeed Mr. Spencer would probably allow that, although the 
phrases may be strong, yet this is precisely what he meant. But 
this is not all. Mr. hirkman puts the argument to the test of a 
mathematical formula, and it is not easy to see on what grounds 
he may be fairly debarred from doing so. Mr. Spencer, he tells 
us, 

speaks and thinks “of a man who is subjeet to an impulse consisting of a 
group of psychical s‘ates,” and the man is a psychicul Ego. Let E denote 
this Ego, and let G denote this group of states. Now at the moment of the 
consciously received impulse E is by Mr. Spencer’s definition identically G; 
and his conception of the fact of that moment is that G is subject to and 
conscious of the impulse G. But since the receiver of an impulse must be 
there to receive it, Mr. Spencer’s thought seems to be that G finds itself 
assaulted by G before G is either assaulted or born. 

We cannot, however, stop here, for Mr. Spencer has a further 
argument for the abolition of the persistent keo:— 

Either [he tells us] the Ego which is supposed to determine or will the 
action is present in consciousness, orit is not. If it is not present in con- 
sciousness, it is something of which we are unconscious—something, there- 
fore, of whose existence we neither have nor can have any evidence. If it 
is present in consciousness, then, as it is ever present, it can be at each moment 
nothing else than the state of consciousness, simple or compound, passing 
at the moment. 

This last sentence is simply amazing. It asserts that the is 
“ever present ” in consciousness ; and from this assertion it follows 
irresistibly that it must therefore be something separate from any 
transitory and changing conditions of which it may be the subject. 
Yet the fact which forces us to this cenclusion, and to this conclu- 
sion alone, is seriously given as the reason for believing that the 
Ego is identical with the changing conditions of each moment, or 
with the state made up of these conditions. If this be so, then 
there must be other conditions in the Cesmos which furnish an 
analogy to this seeming freedom of the human will which really is 
not free; nor is Mr. Spencer at a loss to provide the illustration :— 

A body in space [he informs us], subject to the attraction of a single 
other body, moves in a direction that can be accurately predicted. If 
subject to the attractions of two bodies, its course is but approximately 
calculable. If subject to the attraction of three bodies, its course can be 
ealculated with still less precision. And if it is surrounded by bodies of 
all sizes at all distances, its motion will be apparently uninfluenced by any 
of them ; it will move in some undefinable varying line that appears to be 
self-determined ; it will seem to be free. Similarly, in proportion as the 
cohesions of each psychical state to others become great in number and 
various in degree, the psychical changes will b incalculable and ap- 
parently subject to no law. 


The illustration is not less astounding than the argument which 
it is supposed to strengthen. Mr. Spencer's astronomical mistake is 
easily accounted for ; though it is not therefore excused. The moon 
comes exactly under his description, as a body in space surrounded 
by innumerable other bodies at innumerable distances, some of 
them belonging to our solar system, others lying beyond it, yet all 
contributing something to its motion and aiding to determine its 
path. Mr. Kirkman may well express his surprise that none 
among Mr. Spencer's friends should en pointed out to him “ that 
the moon does not seem free one bit, that she does not appear self- 
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determined, that she is not rambling in any undefinable varying 
line, that her motion is not — uninfluenced by any of 
the other bodies, although he actually written and printed 
about her and every other planet all these incredibly foolish 
things” (p. 218). What then are we to say when Mr. Spencer 

i us to his final alternative? ‘To reduce the general 
question to its simplest form, psychical changes either conform 
to law or they do not. If they do not conform to law, 
this work in common with all other works on the subject 
is sheer nonsense; no science of Psychol is possible. If 
they do conform to law, there cannot any such thing 
as free will.” The dilemma is not so terrible for others as it may 
seem to be at first sight. Mr. Spencer talks about conformity to 
law; his remarks about the movements of bodies in space show, 
to say the least, that his notions of law are singularly vague, and 
scarcely entitle him to be regarded as a safe guide. His account 
of the genesis of what we call moral action involves a contradic- 
tion ; and, if the truth must be told, Mr. Spencer has fitted the cap 
to hisown head. He has talked nonsense. Yet this fact by no means 

ves that the building up of a ‘science of psychology is an im- 
possibility. It teaches us only that Mr. Spencer has been building 
ona wrong foundation, as all must who shut their eyes to the 
distinction between our active and our ive consciousness, and 
who refuse, not merely to start from, but even to take into ac- 
count, the one fact of which alone we have immediate knowledge. 

We have taken a single instance, and cannot attempt to follow 
Mr. Kirkman through the chapters which are designed to show 
that Hume, Mill, and others have committed themselves to pre- 
cisely the same errors which vitiate the method and the conclusions 
of Mr. Spencer. It is enough to say of this negative portion of 
his task that he has brought against these writers no charge which 
does not call for the most serious consideration. Of the positive, or 
constructive, part of his work we must content ourselves with 
remarking that his philosophy has in it everything to cheer, and 
nothing to startle, those who believe that they and their fellow- 
men are the creatures of an Infinite Mind and an absolutely 
righteous Will. 


MEMOIR OF CAROLINE HERSCHEL.* 


ape documents collected in this volume make up a long- 

delayed record—and now the only possible one—of a life 
given to work which, if done for itself alone, would have been 
enough to keep alive the name of the worker in after times. But 
Caroline Herschel’s was one of those labours of sel{-renouncing 
love and devotion, not wrought for fame or reward, which justly 
command admiration and sympathy even from those who know 
nothing of their immediate objects or results, Astronomy can 
bestow the fitting meed of praise on the diligent observer and cal- 
culator, and store up with due honour the fruit of her nightly 
toil. All men can prize the memory of the sister whose unbounded 
affection and unremitting zeal made her the constant helpmate of 
her illustrious brother's research, and an unwilling associate in his 
Tenown. 

The aid given to Sir William Herschel by his sister is thus 
described in the Address delivered to the Astronomical Society by 
its Vice-President in 1828, when the Society’s gold medal was 
presented to Caroline Herschel :— 

Who participated in his toils? Who braved with him the inclemency of 
the weather? Who shared his privations? A female. Who was she? 
His sister. Miss Herschel it was who by night acted as his amanuensis : 
she it was whose pen conveyed to paper his observations as they issued 

his lips ; she it was who noted the right ascensions and polar distances 
of the objects observed ; she it was who, having passed the night near the 
instrument, took the rough manuscripts to her cottage at the dawn of day 
and produced a fair copy of the night’s work on the following morning ; she 
it was who planned the labour of each succeeding night ; she it was who 
reduced every observation, made every calculation ; she it was who arranged 
everything in systematic order; and she it was who helped him to obtain 
his imperishable name. 
This was the bare truth; yet she was averse to the public mention 
of it even on an occasion when it was appropriate and almost ne- 
cessary. Writing in the course of the same year to John (after- 
wards Sir John) Herschel, she said :— 

I have no time or inclination to think much on this subject, else I 

could say a great deal about the clumsy speech of the V. P. Whoever says 
too much of me says too little of your father! and only can cause me un- 
easiness. 
Her tone in speaking of her own work was always the same. She 
insisted on cailing herself a mere tool, or putting herself at most 
on a level with a trained dog. Thus she writes, in an earlier letter 
to her nephew :— 

You ask, as it were, if I were satisfied with the way in which you have 
mentioned me in that paper? If I should answer honestly [ should say not 
quite, for you set tuo great a value on what | have done, and by saying too 
much is saying [s:c] tvo little of my brother, for Ae did all. I was a mere 
tool which Ae had the trouble of sharpeniug and to adapt for the pur he 
wanted it, for lack of a better. A little praise is very comfortable, and | feel 
confident of having deserved it for my patience oa 
for great abilities or knowledge. 
Yet she had discovered several comets on her own account, and she 
did much useful work on star-catalogues, although she was no 

nger an observer, for some time after Sir William’s death. The 
whole of her correspondence with Sir John Herschel, extending 


* Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. By Mrs. John 
Herschel. London: Jon 


perseverance, but none 


from her return to Hanover in 1822 to within a year or two of her 
death, at the age of ninety-seven, in 1848, is full of pride and 
interest in her brother's astronomical fame and ev: i i 
on it, not unmixed at times with a jealousy which in her case, 
ever, was pardonable and almost laudable. She took pleasure 
almost to the last in Sir John Herschel’s continuation of his 
father’s work. She lived to receive a copy of the Cape observa- 
tions, completing the Survey of the Nebulous Heavens. Her de- 
comparatively speaking, any passion for stars for thei 

gift for her ninety-sixth birthday, it was accompanied by a letter 
trom Humboldt, in which he referred to the then fresh discovery of 
Neptune. It does not appear that this part of the letter excited 
any particular response; one may even fancy, perhaps, that the 
new planet appeared to her in the light of an intruder, disturbing 
the landmarks set to the solar system by Herschel’s telescope. But 
nothing can be safely inferred from her silence at this time, as. 
writing had then become difficult to her, and a few months after- 
wards had to be given up. A letter written by a niece to Sir John 
Herschel a few days after Miss Herschel’s death goes indeed so 
far as to say:—‘ She looked upon progress in science as so much 
detraction from her brother's tame, and even your investigations 
would have become a source of estrangement had she been with 
you.” This impression was presumably derived from personal 
intimacy ; yet we prefer to think it exaggerated, for it is certainly 
not borne out by the letters. We do undoubtedly find there a 
considerable indifference to the doings of later astronomers, except 
in so far as they tend to reflect lustre on the name of the elder 
Herschel; but we find no trace of any feeling amounting to posi- 
tive dislike to the advancement of knowledge beyond the point 
where Sir William Herschel left it. 

The later correspondence to which we have already referred is 
perhaps the most important, as it is certainly the most interesting, 
part of the present volume. The various letters and extracts from 
diaries that make up the substance of the earlier chapters appear to 
have undergone buta slight process of selection and arrangement ; in 
fact, they have been brought together without any serious attempt 
at the exercise of lite skill; and the result is a certain heaviness 
at the outset which puts the book in some danger of failing to do 
justice to its subject. At one or two points it may be charged with 
positive dulness. The mistake has not been avoided which is the 
most natural and the most common one to fall into in editing a 
work of this kind; the desire, in itself a most proper one, to miss 
nothing material has led to the reproduction of many documents 
and entries which after all are not relevant to the maim purpose of 
the narrative, and have no other than a strictly interest. 
We are by no means sure that it would not have had a better 
effect, in a literary point of view, to treat the correspondence with 
Sir John Herschel as the principal part of the work, explaining it 
only by a prefatory chapter in which a limited selection from the 
former years might have been introduced. As it is, the points of 
astronomical interest—which, as we said at the beginning, in this 
case coincides with a wider human interest—are somewhat scat- 
tered in the record of Caroline Herschel’s residence in England. 
The thing which comes out most strongly from the first, and which 
is the strangest to us in these days of elaborate scientitic appli- 
ances, is the elder Herschel’s forced reliance on the work ot his 
own hands. Most of his instruments were made by himself and under 
his immediate direction ; and his sister’s help was not least in these 
difficult and, to her, uncongenial labours. e find him working 
hard at Bath in 1775, hardly persuaded to take needful food in the 
intervals of polishing mirrors. The same private manufacture, 
though on a larger scale, went on after their removal mye 
For a long time, indeed, he went on making telescopes for » 
his own astronomical pursuits being unremunerative. Various 
passages in the diary show that the mechanical operations of the 
observatory were not only laborious, but occasionally dangerous. 
After noting how she was laid up for six weeks with a wound 
from an exposed hook belonging to the machinery of the great 
telescope, on which she had fallen on a dark night, Miss Herschel 
adds :— 

I could give a 1 list of accidents which were near! 
fatal to wat as myself. To make observations 
large machinery, where all around is -in darkness, is not unattended with 
danger, especially when personal safety is the last thing with which the 
mind is occupied ; even poor Piazzi did not go home without getting broken 
shins by tallang over the rack-bar, which projects in high altitudes in front 
po! a aaa in the hurry the cap had been torgotten to be put 
over 1 
Again she says, a year or two later :— 

It would be impossible for if it were ired, to give a 
for they were spent in a perfect chaos of business. The garden and work- 
rooms were swarming with labourers and workmen, smiths and carpenters. 
going to and fro between the forge and the forty-foot machinery, and [ 
ought not to forget that there is not one serew-bolt about the whole ap- 

atus but what was fixed under the immediate eye of my brother. [ 
ve seen him lie stretched many an hour in a burning sun, across the top 
beam whilst the iron work for the various motions was being fixed. . 

At one time no less than twenty-four (twelve and twelve relieving 
each other) kept polishing day and night; my brother, of course, never 
leaving them all the while, taking his food wi allowing himself time 
to sit down to table. 

An alarming accident is chronicled further on, in 1806 :— 

Sept. 22nd.—Iin taking the forty-foot mirror out of the tube, the beam to 
which the tackle is fixed broke in the middle, but fortunately not before it 
was nearly lowered into its carriage, &c., &c. Both my brothers had a 
narrow escape of being crushed to death. 
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The real test of Caroline Herschel’s perseverance and devotion, 
however, was not in these extraordi casualties, but in the 
constant toil, watching, and discomfort which fall to the lot of an 
observer under the most favourable conditions. One of the minor 
difficulties on winter nights was that every now and then, as she 
was writing down observations, the ink was frozen in the bottle. 
There is a little incident in 1805 showing what a habit of un- 
wearied and unceasing industry she had acquired. William 
Herschel went away on a summer excursion, and Caroline, who 
stayed at Slough, employed the vacation in “ undertaking an 
amazing deal of work,” among which, as she proceeds to set down, 
she catalogued and arranged the — J 

Some miscellaneous anecdotes and allusions occur which deserve 
special mention. The astronomical education of princes in the last 
century is shown in a curious light by the following note :— 

The Prince of Orange has been at Slough to call at Mr. Herschel’s and to 
ask him, or if he was not at home to Miss Herschel, if it is true that Mr. 
Herschel has discovered a new star, whose light was not as that of the com- 
mon stars, but with swallow tails, as starsin embroidery. He has seen this 
reported in the newspapers, and wishes to know if there is > | foundation 
to that report.—Slough, the 8th of August, 1798.—W. Prince of Orange. 


Writing to Lady Herschel in 1840 (within a few months of her 


ninetieth birthday), Caroline Herschel reverts to the old glories of 
the forty-foot telescope. She tells how a whole company sang 
“ God save the King” in the tube, and adds this postscript :— 

One anecdote of the old tube (if you have not heard it) I must give you. 

Before the optical parts were finished, many visitors had the curiosity to 
walk through it, among the rest King George III., and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, following the King, and finding it difficult to proceed, the King 
turned to give him the hand, saying, “ Come, my Lord Bishop, I will show 
you the way to Heaven!” 
In this and other the English reader must bear in mind 
that Miss Herschal's English was an acquired language. We may 
finally note, as a kind of link between the Herschels and the newer 
physical astronomy, a letter of Sir J. Herschel’s in 1842, men- 
tioning “the sudden ap: nce of three purple or lilac-coloured 
flames, which seemed to break out from the edge of the moon,” in 
a total eclipse of the sun. These are the rose-coloured prominences 
which have since been questioned by the spectroscope, and com- 
pelled to yield up to us the long-guarded secrets of the solar 
atmosphere. 


HEATHCOTE’S REMINISCENCES OF FEN AND MERE.* 


A CASUAL traveller through the Fen country by the Ely and 
Peterborough branch of the Great Eastern Railway might 
doubt the interest and attraction of so flat and dull a topographical 
study ; yet not the less is that district an instructive memorial of 
English enterprise and perseverance. In order to me it one 
ought to compare the past with the present, and observe the 
wonderful improvement wrought by engineering power upon miles 
of country which were once deadly swamp, but are now covered 
with waving grain as far as eye can reach; and where also the 
human figures that vary the seemingly monvtonous landscape are 
now strong and lusty, and not, as of old, a lean haggard race, 
carrying on their faces the tokens of frequent arrest by the Bailiffs 
of Bedtord and Marshland, as the attacks of ague and the inunda- 
tions of the Ouse were dubbed witha grim, but not inapt, personi- 
fication. No longer does the Fen border maintain in the precarious 
trade of “ fishing and fowling ” a half-starved race of fen-slodgers ; 
the phrase of “ Gontcttguien Camels” (a synonym for stilt- 
walking to sight flocks or game across the dead level) is no longer 
illustrated in the Fen district. Rheumatism has been put to 
flight ; and in the towns and country good drainage and a copious 
fresh-water supply, along with plenty instead of semi-starvation, 
have brought about a change in the frame of the Fenman for 
which the idea of it current among strangers would certainly 
not prepare one. What this idea is the author of Fen and Mere 
shows in an anecdote of the House of Commons Committee on 
the Middle Level Bill :— 

Mr. Talbot, our counsel, once came up to us and spoke of his notion, 
when about to receive evidence from the Fens, that they were the seat of 
ague and fever, and that the inhabitants would bear marks of general bad 
health. He expressed his surprise to find such robust and healthy-looking 
men as our chairman, and regretted to admit that he and his colleagues 
of the long robe were the cadaverous parties. 

How this change has been effected Mr. Heathcote, a native land- 
owner, familiar with and fond of his home, has undertaken to 
describe in the book before us. Though it is scarcely put together 
with the skill of eens writer, he has brought to his task a 
vast quantity of info 

no small part in the t improvements of the district, being in 
sympathy with its scenery, sports, and old associations, and cherish- 
ing an enthusiastic confidence in the future in store for fen and 
mere. Zeal, observation, intelligence, and personal interest — 
to his work a character of reality which fully atones for any of 


Heathcote has called to the assistance of his own observa- 
tion the oral testimony of old inhabitants and the evidence of 
various histories of Fen improvement. His book is a record 
doubtless of delays, difficulties, and drainage of pockets as 
well as of marsh lands; but the broad fact that within thirty-five 
year: the annual rental of 250,000 acres, or one-third of the area 


rmation got at first hand, having himself taken | 


of the Bedford Level, has increased 100 per cent., is an en- 
couraging one for the Fenmen and other people similarly circum- 
stanced. It is interesting to follow Mr. Heathcote as he brings 
out the picturesque, if unsatisfactory, features of the former state 
of things, as well as the substantial improvements which have 
substituted fertility with a good average rental per acre for hap- 
hazard subsistence and casual gains by favour of flood, drought, 
or frost, as the case might be. He describes the Fenlands as a 
horseshoe-like bay, bounded by highlands, from Hunstanton in 
Norfolk to Wynthorpe in Lincolnshire ; and it may be said that the 
contain an area of from sixty to seventy miles from North to Sout 
by from twenty to thirty broad. Considerable changes have occurred 
during the lapse of ages as to climate, flora, and fauna, as might 
| be seen, among other examples, by the discovery of late years at 
| Whittlesea Mere of a perfect soil and swaths of grass at eight feet 
| deep through the moor, lying as they were first mown down (P. 2). 
| From this and like facts Dugdale concludes that this vast level was 
| once dry firm land, but that ages ago some great land flood ob- 
| structed at its natural ostiaries seaward, by silt choking them 
| after long drought, spread over the whole of it, and the waters ever 
after covering the same produced a moor, now grown to this thick- 
ness. Without dwelling on the data given by the author in the 
first and third Parts as to fossils, which illustrate this view, we 
may just glance at the characteristics of the Fen country in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and later centuries. In 1070 a young Fenman 
is described as crossing the Fens from Crowland to Spalding with 
a fir-pole, with an iron ferule and spike at the end, to leap the 
ditches and test the boggy ground. He would encounter king- 
tishers and wild ducks, herons and eygnets. He would have a 
causeway to cross in summer, but in winter a complete morass; 
and the Isle of Ely is described as a dead flat with here and there 
an eminence standing up from it as a detached islet, when the 
spring and autumn rains swelled mere and stream, and covered the 
flats. Eels were in consequence so plentiful as to be current coin 
with the monks of Ely, Ramsey, and Peterborough. Pike, 
tench, and carp abounded in the rivers and meres, and there were 
swarms of waterfowl and other birds and beasts. In this dead 
flat, which Adam Mercer in 1505 calls “ one of the most brute and 
beastly of the whole realm,” a land of marshy ague aud unwhole- 
some swamp, and which, in 1620, first certain undertakers, and then 
the King, undertook to drain by a system of sewers, several of the 
prominent islets or oases, occupied at first by religious solitaries, 
were germs of the afterwards familiar Benedictine convents and 
abbeys, Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, and others. Of these 
Mr. Heathcote gives an account, and also some capital drawings 
on the anastatic process. But though there is an antiquarian inte- 
rest in the passages relating to Crowland, with its quasi-Venetian 
streets bordered by willow-planted canals, and built on piles, and 
tinally united by a curious triangular bridge (see p. 16); and also 
in the accounts of Connington, with its associations with Sir Robert 
Cotton and Mary Queen of Scots, and of Ramsey Island and Abbey— 
the latter still represented by a ruined gateway, the refectory walls 
and arches, an oak dvor, and deeds in the muniment room—we can- 
not say that the book will suffice for the traveller as an archzolo- 
gical guide. Mr. Heathcote does not mention, for instance, that 
with the monks of Ramsey is connected the cultivation in early 
days of the Hebrew language in England; but it is more to his 
purpose to state in reference to the Connington estate, that in the 
year 1800 its drainage was begun by the then owner, Mr. J. Heath- 
cote; not before it was needed, if we may judge by his having 
to get into a gunning-boat for coot-shooting trom the dining- 
room window on the ground floor. But this is only of a piece 
with Dugdale’s description of the environs of Crowland in his 
day :—“‘ In August they drive 3,000 ducks into one net, and call 
their pools their fields. No corn grows within five miles of 
them.’ 

The Great Level of the Fens, some 750,000 acres, was 
subdivided by a corporation in the reign of Charles Il. into 
Middle, North, and South, with a view to drainage and reclama- 
tion, A separation of these levels has been one great work of 
this century, the other has been the drainage of Whittlesea Mere 
and the adjoining lands. In the account of this latter under- 
taking we must be contented to follow Mr. Heathcote very cur- 
sorily. Over its area of 1,870 acres of water, now drained—a 
space of 34 miles from east to west by 243 from north to 
south, and from 2 to 7 feet deep, though depth and area were 
gradually reduced in 1835 and 1844 by improved drainage 
and outfall—rich crops have superseded the occupation of am- 
phibious fishers, skaters, boatmen, and reed-harvesters, And 
part of the interest of Mr. Heathcote’s book consists in descriptions 
of the state of things before the land was laid dry; part in the 
marvellous transformation after the application and development of 
engineering skill, ‘Take the earlier aspect of the district. In 1805 
we read of a cutter from the Norfolk Broads water-stressed in the 
Mere, and actually sold in situ because, the water sinking, it could 
not be got away. The Mere was utilized thenceforth for sailing 
and fishing parties, and one chapter in Part II. gives full parti- 
culars of trimmer-setting, and of the take of pike, eels, and perch 
on special occasions, Some notion of the supply which the Mere 
contained in those years may be formed trom the results of a 
drought in 1826. The fish perished and lay like heaps of snow on 
the north shore :— 


The season was dry, and a large proportion of the bed of the Mere was 
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without water. In the mud were large cracks and fissures, and when about 
a hundred acres of water remained, a great hurricane of wind came and blew 
most of it into the cracks and fissures, and it disappeared. Many tons of 
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eels, carp, pike, and perch were taken. The water returned in the winter, 
but there was no fishing for five or six years. The Mere, however, was 
stocked with fish from the rivers, especially from Bevill’s Seam. 
The author mentions a picture of a giant pike taken in Whittlesea 
Mere weighing fifty-two pounds. Amongst other forms of sport, 
which the undrained Mere afforded, were coot-shooting with a 
gun (sixteen at a shot), from November to March, and wild- 
duck-shooting, which did not yield so much amusement, as the 
birds got away by diving unless killed at once. Mr. Heathcote 
quotes Lord Erskive’s simile for the minorities in which Ministers 
were left in 1810, “They were like wild-ducks shot on 
a oo lake—easy to knock down, but very hard to get out.” 
Another excitement was snipe-shooting, which Lord Monteagle 
pleaded in abatement of the heartiness with which he should 
otherwise have accepted the conduct of the Middle Drainage Bill 
through the Lords in 1844. This sport brought many visitors 
to the Fenland public-houses, where they might haply find as dis- 
tinguished artists in quest of —— of the Dutch school as 
ee for mountain scenery at Bettws-y-Coed or the Teifi-side, 
or in the Lake country. Many rare birds—grey shrikes, bitterns, 
didappers, buzzards, falcons, and fork-tailed kites—have quite dis- 
appeared with the advent Fee drainage. But snipes, plovers, 
and wild-ducks were especially the birds of the Fenland, the first 
being found mostly in boggy pools and short-cut sedge; they 
were followed with the jumping-pole, with a maximum success 
of twenty-five couple a day, though the decoy plan for wild- 
ducks, practised about fifty years ag0, sometimes yielded two 
hunting was condu with a stalking- or a stalking- 
pa eg latter process being where a man knelt on a sledge 
(16 feet by 3 feet) fixed on four marrow-bones and fronted by a 
fence of reeds, through which projected a long duck-gun’s barrel, 
while the stock rested on dry se The man suitably accoutred 
knelt at the back and punted himself with two iron-pronged sticks. 
Thus, unperceived by the wild-fowl, he approached the islands of 
sedge which harboured them, and the gun, charged witb a pound of 
shot, dealt wholesale slaughter. The aquatic plants and general 
botany of the Mere are the subject of an interesting chapter, 
though perhaps a detailed account of the appearance and over- 
spread of the Anacharis alsinastrum is superfluous, and “ Scirpus 
ustris” need not have been printed stirpus, nor Potamogeton 
‘otomogeton. By the way, the inscription on the supposed statue 
of Alwyn (p. 31 of Brayley’s Huntingdonshire) is thus concluded 
by Camden—* Hujus (sacri) ccenobii miraculosus fundator.” The 
omission of the last word by Mr. Heathcote must be an oversight. 
There is much to interest in the accounts of the turf- 
harvest, the reed-mowing, the skating-matches, the ice-races, and 
the regattas held of old on Whittlesea Mere in their respective 
seasons ; but it is time we should pass on to a glance at the change 
which came over the Fenlands about 1844. Till then, a chief 
device, imperfect at best, for draining off the water of the fields ina 
district divided into ditches, was the ‘Old Fen Mill,” turned by 
sails, and consisting of a large wheel round which horizontal 
boards were placed at right angles, revolving in a narrow space of 
woodwork connected with the drain, which scooped up the water 
from the lower level, and delivered it into the main river. The 
higher level was protected by banks, betweep which a stream, with 
a fall of three inches a mile, found its way to the sea. But this 
device often failed when the land was very wet and wind was 
wanting. The drainage then was at a stand for weeks, and the 
whole country would be drowned in consequence. The Old Fen Mill 
survives now only in the pictures of the quasi-Dutch school by Mr. 
E. W. Cook, an enthusiastic admirer of the Fen country. Up 
to the time of its supersession the worthlessness of all makeshifts 
for drainage had been evidenced by the comparatively insignificant 
value of land. In 1844, on the basis of two former proposals of 
Sir John Rennie to make a catchwater drain below the range of 
hills to the west, running along the border of the lowlands to 
Peterborough (no flood highland water to pass into the Fens, and 
the outfall to be at Wisbeach), and after certain auguries of future 
fertility had been drawn from experiments of the effect of tidal 
deposit of soil, Mr. Walker’s scheme for separating navigation 
and drainage was adopted by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, and the Act, with some mutilation, became law. Mr. 
Heathcote states that the Engine Drain, with a ¢utting 50 yards 
wide and 8 or 10 feet deep, near the termination of the Holme Lode, 
which meets one of the main rivers at the engine house, was made 
“to carry away the waters of the Mere” (75). First,a passage was 
procured for the water on each side of ground ultimately the 
central and deepest part of the channel. This was at last cleared, 
and the black mud and soil wheeled by a wooden stage to the bank. 
Here solid clay was found at from six to twenty-five feet deep. A 
hard gravel road has since been made for two or three miles beside 
the drain, and a further excavation of some hundred yards. The 
clay taken out was removed in trucks along a eg: 208 tramway, 
an — adjoining fields covered with it to the depth of four to 
six inches. 
The erection of Appold’s centrifugal pump, at the head of the 
Engine Drain where the Mere waters were to disc’ 
into the river for thence to the sea, followed without 
delay; and it did its work so well that it finally drained the 
bed of Whittlesea Mere in 1850, and when in 1852 a flood burst 
the banks, and once more “ drowned” the Mere, it again disc 
the water efiectually in a given time. Passing over the curious 
finds in the strata below the Mere bed, we may just add 
that, after claying and warping the whole area, it was found that, 
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as the soil was rich in animal matter, it was fit for wheat by 1853. 
The depression of soil since the drainage shows a subsidence of 
nine inches a year. Fenlands repay claying where clay is found 
less than five feet below the surface, and though the cost of dry 
warping is considerable, the statistics in pp. 92-3 show it to be 
remunerative. Not to follow further the curious facts and experi- 
ments recorded by Mr. Heathcote, we think he has established 
(especially in the case of the North Level) that the essential 
conditions of successful draining are the best possible drain- 
age, completest natural outfall, and reduction of pumping power 
toa minimum. Though, between private expenditure and public 
taxation, the cost of reclamation in the three Levels has been 
enormous, instances might be multiplied where what was once 
nothing but snipe-ground has been made to yield in wheat and pota- 
toes no less than 27/, per acre. If any doubt still lingers as to the 
advantages of nat drainage, deep ti , universal claying, 
and use of superphosphate in the Fen districts, Mr. Heathcote is 
at any rate entitled to the credit of having been one of the first 
to adopt and advocate a spirited and enlightened policy. 


THE RED HOUSE BY THE RIVER.* 


bg Red House by the River is a Scotch novel which does not 
lose by not being very Scotch. Some of the best-known of 
our Scotch novelists overload their with the broadest and 
roughest provincial dialect, which is sure to sound uncouth in 
Southern ears when it is not absolutely unintelligible. The greatest 
master of the craft wrote too artistically to fall into such an error, 
and in the Waverley Novels, with all their marvellous fidelity to 
nature, the national and local forms of speech are rather indicated 
than forced upon one. We need hardly say that it is only in 
this respect that we liken Mr. Douglas to Sir Walter Scott; yet 
Mr. Douglas has written a readable story, which he has made 
life-like by conscientious attention to details. The scenes are 
laid in that fertile farming district which lies between the bleak 
range of the Lammermuir and the troubled waters of the Firth of 
Forth. The characters are taken from that well-to-do pro- 
vincial middle class which Galt and his imitators have 
delighted to depict. It does not perhaps furnish the most 
favourable specimens of the Scotch people at their best. The men, 
although decent and respectable to a fault, set more store by money 
than intellect or cultivation; and, in spite of the impressive 
warnings of their ministers, consider it the first duty of exist- 
ence to heap riches together for those who are to follow them. 
The women are wives and daughters, and highly estimable in 
ordinary secial relations, but they are worldly notwithstandi 

their primitive ways, and are ized by ill- ited ~~ 
aspirations. No doubt Mr. Douglas, having chosen his theme, was 
bound to be true to its unattractive realities. But, as we should 
scarcely care to associate in the flesh with small provincial “ swells” 


of magnificent pretensions, or to mix familiarly in a society, 


whose spoiled darlings are dashing underbred medical students, 
such associations must sometimes jar upon us ip fiction. As 
for the young ladies who inhabit the Red House, their personal 
attractions go far to conciliate the too fastidious judgment that is 
outraged 3 their boisterous spirits and unconventional indis- 
cretions. e see every reason to suppose that Mr. Douglas is at 
home with the habits of the people he is writing about. But 
it startles us far more than it + gga startled her parents 
and brother when a young ly makes an appointment 
for a long day with her lover in the city of Edinburgh ; 
travels with him by train; shows herself with him in an 
open fly in the principal thoroughfares; and is ready indeed 
to consent to be married offhand, were special licences to be 
purchased like wedding-rings, as the pair in their innocence fondly 
imagined. We can conceive a gentleman irresistibly tempted by 
a vision of beauty slumbering in a hay-field, and oe by the 
audacious kiss he lightly dropped on her lips. Whether she was 
sutliciently fascinated to forgive him the freedom was a matter 
that might be settled between themselves. But, the gentleman 
being a gentleman and a man of the world as well, we can 
hardly imagine his signalizing his introduction to a pretty girl of 
some position by rough practical joking; nor can we understand 
her grown-up brother entering into the spirit of the thing when 
— streamers had been attached by fish-hooks to the luxuriant 
k hair of his pretty sister. 

The story is characteristically unconventional in the way in which 
it opens. Madge Rosewell, the heroine, has dropped into the work- 
shop of Robert Heron, the hero, on a friendly visit. Robert 
Heron is a carpenter in a good way of business, and Miss Rosewell 
has come ostensibly on a business errand. But the pair are con- 
versing on the easiest possible terms, and the conversation has 
turned on playing the fiddle. Robert is strictly respectful at 
first, notwithstanding the enco ment he receives ; but 8 
pretty gestures and captivating attitudes are too much for his philo- 
sophy as she makes unsophisticated attempts at bringing something 
like melody out of the instrument. She is po in apologi 
when she has let his cherished Cremona fall; he is kneeling ey 
feet, where he has stooped to Sp it up, when suddenly he is 
overpowered by temptation and opportunity. “It was no long 
step from Heron's kmees to his feet; he put his arms round her 
waist, rose, and kissed her.” Alarm, if not repentance, follows 


* The Red House by the River. By G. Douglas, Author of “ Brown as a 
Berry.” Tinsleys. 1876. 
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ed on the rash act ; he fears he has offended past forgiveness. 
ut he had quite mistaken the young lady he had to do with; 
and indeed, unluckily for himself, he never does come to understand 
her. Madge in reality was rather taken by his spirit, nor did she 
greatly object to the embrace. The result is that they begin to 
argue the matter, and she leaves the workshop the carpenter's be- 
trothed. With an engagement entered into on the threshold of 
the romance, it is clear that the course of their loves can- 
not be intended to flow smoothly. It is true that Heron 
is no common ter. He is come of an old tamily that 
has been decaying for the last generation or two; but his father 
is schoolmaster of the town, and is believed to have been ac- 
cumulating property in the course of a penurious existence. And 
Robert himself has been saving money, and launching out in specu- 
lations in timber. But then old Mr. Rosewell is the provost of the 
town, and prides himself on his fortune and his style of living. 
In his case, moreover, “the grey mare is the better horse,” and 
Mrs. Rosewell is looking high tor her pretty daughter. And we 
are inclined to agree with the lady in seeing something objectionably 
incongruous in the notion of the carpenter from next door pre- 
senting himself solemnly at the stately Red House as suitor for 
the hand of the provost’s beautiful daughter. For though, in the 
words of the bard, a man may be a man for a’ that, yet the Rose- 
wells have taken their stand on their gentility, and worthy Robert 
Heron shows to great disadvantage in the sombre Sunday suit 
that sits so awkwardly upon him, brightened though it may be by 
a gorgeous necktie. So, if he has set his heart on the volatile Madge, 
we feel that he has been more fortunate than might have been 
expected when he wins her parents’ reluctant assent to the engage- 
ment, although they stipulate for a probation of a couple of years. 
Other conditions that are imposed on him sound unreasonable, and 
even unnatural, as coming from a prudent man like Provost 
Rosewell, except indeed for the purposes of a novel. Heron is to 
renounce the tlourishing business which promises him a speedy 
and handsome independence; and as a step to fortune is sent out 
to America by his future father-in-law to inspect some Canadian 
oil-wells in which the latter is deeply interested. However, his 
temporary absence gives the young lady the opportunity of being 
untrue to him, besides agitating us with a variety of episodes more 
or less dramatic and sensational. The steamer on which he em- 
barks founders at midnight in mid ocean. His cousin Edna—by 
the way, she sails in his company unchaperoned, although young 
and handsume and hopelessly in love with him—signalizes her 
devotion by a sublime sacrifice which saves his life at the cost of 
her own. He makes a long ocean voyage in an open boat, going 
through all the extremities of privation, and escaping a death of 
agony by the skin of - teeth; and finally he makes his a 
come rea) ce in his native country, scaring Madge and her 
family like « ghost from the other world. 

Take him all in all, Robert Heron is decidedly the best 
character in the book. Though a sensible man, he constantly 
does foolish things, but then his passion for Madge is at the bottom 
of them all. He is straightforward and manly, and resolute to a 
fault, except where she is concerned. The greatest of the mistakes 
he has sake was in permitting himself to think of her in earnest. 
We can see from the beginning, what he wilfully blinds himself to, 
that she never really cares for him. Sheaccepts his admiration because 
it is the first that has been offered to her in earnest ; but, although 
she is quite capable of enjoying a flirtation with a carpenter, it 
seems to us somewhat forced to make her think seriously of marry- 
ing him. She has been brought up by a vain and empty-headed 
mother who has done everything in the world to spoil her; and she 
is vain and volatile enough herself in all conscience. Perhaps poor 
Robert Heron might be right in thinking he consulted his mis- 
tress’s taste when he disfigured himself with a flaunting tie. But 
she was just the girl to be extremely sensitive as to the creases 
in the ill-made Sunday coat that was only produced on high 
days and holidays. No one of hiss es appealed more strongly 
to her feelings than that in which he held out the hope of being 
able to provide her with a little vehicle of her own; but for that 
very reason we cannot understand how she should ever reconcile 
herself to the humble position of his wife. But, if Heron is deluded, 
the reader knows well what is coming; and when Mr. Maule, Lord 
Oulhawk’s new “ factor,” ap on the scene, we feel sure he has 
only to throw the handkerchief to her. So it proves; and when 
once this Mr. Maule has leisurely made up his mind the courtship 
makes rapid progress, One of its incidents is extremely character- 
istic. hen it is known in the Rosewell family that this well- 
connected gentleman admires Madge, her brother, the medical 
student, playfully forges an invitation to Madge from Maule; she 
drives to her admirer’s country house, accompanied only by a 
younger sister, and, when mutual explanations clear up the mis- 
take, the girls remain and have a merry time of it. The author 
evidently means to make Maule an unpleasant character, and he 
succeeds ; but we doubt whether he intends the agent to be in such 
bad style as he undoubtedly is. Maule might well have fallen a 
victim, like Heron, to the fascinations of Madge; but before he 
Imew her he made himself happy in the company of those 
unlicked brothers. He is given to 
swaggering offensively on stren, of nis superior 
sition, and does not at all i 
man who has lived in the best London society. We see enough 
of Edna Heron, whose life is blighted by Robert's blindness to 
her feelings (she has been ae. ye up under the same roof with 
him), to know that she deserved a better fate; yet with all her 
merits and charms we are made to understand easily enough how 


her cousin should have failed to be attracted by her. Old Mr. 
Rosewell, a weak, well-meaning man, a fond father and hen- 
pecked husband, is very true to nature as husband, father, friend, 
and citizen. But, although he is represented as shrewd, and we 
find him in possession of a good fortune, our faith in his business 
qualifications is entirely shaken in the course of our acquaintance. 
We have seen how he encouraged Heron to throw up a good busi- 
ness, by way of qualifying himself, in a worldly point of view, for the 
hand of his daughter; and we learn subsequently that this canny 
Scotchman has sunk every shilling of a very considerable fortune 
in the bottomless depths of Canadian oil-wells. Mr. Douglas, 
by the way, makes tree use of contemporary topics -of sensa- 
tion, transferring their distinctive features to his pages precisely 
as recent events have familiarized us with them. The scandal of 
the Canadian wells story is given in exact detail; all the author 
has done is to suppress the real names of the parties mixed up in it ; 
while the collision which sinks the American steamer Vicksburg, 
with her abandonment by the vessel that caused the catastrophe, 
is borrowed from the affair of the Northfleet and the Murillo. 
What he excels in is his local descriptions ; we seem to recognize 
the thriving little town in the Lothians, looking out over the broad 
prospect of the firth, with the ancient abbey converted into the 
parish church. And although the country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is too highly cultivated to be picturesque, yet he makes 

leasant pictures of the Cramonds’ farm of Newbarns, with the 
yellow light falling on the hay-fields and the farm-buildings, on 
the hills behind and the firth in front; with the honeysuckles 
creeping round the narrow casements, and the tall hollyhocks in 
the old-fashioned garden. To sum up, we should say that Mr. 
Douglas has good gifts of description, with the happy knack of 
telling a story pleasantly—a knack which will i te develop 
with the experience which will advantageously increase his 
knowledge of the world. 


Errata.—ZJn last week's SatuRDAY REVIEW, page 422, column 1, 
line 6, for “after” read “before.” In p, 433, ¢. 2,2. 2, for 
“not” read “ best.” 
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will kindly. give iculars and references, or application can be 
HERRMAYS, Stendal, Prussia, Saxony. 


Weinrs a GRADUATE (not in Orders, Unmarried), to 
in BOYS ad the SCHOOLS.—Apply to Rev. J. W. Dorax, 


TO. NOBLEMEN, M.P.’s, LANDED PROPRIETORS, and 


UBS.—WANTED, "by a GENTLEMAN of considerable experience, a PRIVATE 
SECRETARYSHIP. or Position of Trust and Confidence, the duties of = he has 
folded. and has excellent testimonials.—Address, by letter, A. Z., Mr. M. Coomes, 141 Regent 


PpRiv? ATE LIBRARIES, and those of Coll 
and Scientific CATALOGUED and 
be given to parties by whom he has 


by W. H. AYLO 
Librarian. 
Cheapside, E.C 


UEEN'S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated al Charter, 1853, for the General Education of 
br granting Oertiicates of Kuowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Lady Resident—Miss GROVE. 
The CLASSES for the Easter Term will open on Monday, April 24. Entrance Exa’ 
er New Pupils at Ten A.M. precisely. Individual instruction in — and | 
Music. Special Classes for Greek and Tonverestion in Modern Langu: Boarders received 
Te 00D, on the Col! ises.and Miss EVANS, 7 Meleombe Pi Place, Dorset Square, 
-W. Prospectuses may be on application to Miss ae at the College Office. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


ie COLLEGE, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 


OUFPLEMENTAL on French L hoy Histey, 


and other 


be given in 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
Qin cu COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, w. 


The re-open for the Easter Term on the 2sth instant. 


lication to Miss GROVE. at the Co lege Office. Boarders ew 

$F ie Woop, on the Premises, and Miss EvANs,7 Melcombe Place, Dorset Square, 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 

oy THAMPTON GIRLS’ COLLEGE.—After Easter there 

ot, At TWO VACANCIES for Ladies not under Eighteen, as STU DENT TEACHERS 

m attached to this College. Fuil opportunities afforded of Instruction, 

ing, a tice. Certificates granted and remunerative Situations guaranteed to those 

1 in passing the ge Examination. £10. Board to be obtained in 

annum.—Address, 


ee. 
a family, £40 HE Laby PRINCIPAL, Girls’ College, 8 Sussex Place. 
per ege 


MALVERN_ 0 b&b 


COLLEGE con contains THREE DEPARTMENTS —the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
ARATORY LOWER SCHOOL. 
rteen, £90. pay an 


‘Master, late Fellow 


SCHOOL, Yorkshire—Governors well known 
for their interest in Education. Kew Cubicles. Lovatesies, Bath-room, and Fives-courts. 
wery and Scholarships. New Scheme, 1875. Head-Master— 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks Six Miles from Oxford). 


sail, with extensive Grounds. 
ry is at and grve ite cost. 
For _For Entrance next Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Master, Rev. E. SUMMERS. 


ces. Terms. to 90 Guineas, inclusive. 


Prospectus, with referen 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL.—If any GOVERNOR has a PRE- 

SENTATION not already promised, the Advertiser would thankful os em 

about a case, to assist which med be a real ae ‘The Boy will be too year.— 
Address, H. C. DALE, The Baltic, E.C. 


A FAMILY of good social position, li living in in a house standing 
een its —_ grounds of several acres, miles Park, and _—_ A 
veral Railways, is desirous of SHARING the "EXPENSES —s -~- 
REErine with a Marries Couple. or One or Two Ladies or Gentlemen 
and plenty of Stabling given “and 4 in ane 
place, MANAGER, Residential Agency, 147 Regent Street, W. 


H YDROP: ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam fompany 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street. S.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. ans hed. 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the 
P. O. RICKARDS, 


ACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scene 
Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; ag Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’hite 
Taritf on application to Mawacer, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


MONOGRA RAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIFS in MONO- 
, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Ceeend in Colour 
Relief, and — Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

ENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Exchange, London, 

Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Fi 

Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


.Greenwi 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & WurereR 


WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, have a selection of Watches and Clocks of 
their own manufacture, and also of the best’ Foreign Work.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading from 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. 


LA™Ps, BRONZES, and CANDLES. —BARCLAY & SON, 
iss Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS end WAX CHANDLERS to Her Majesty the Queen and 


view their new A... of poeemnatee. and KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS 1 in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares, 


ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican,&c. CANDLES of all descriptions. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted a.p. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 
met being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
NO Policy Holder is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund 
Annual Income 


B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


"THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW~—151 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
For FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES, at Home and Abroad. 
Reduced rates of Life Premium for foreign residence. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COOMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
£1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
rates of premium. 


Tasasaness egninet Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates 
Prompt and li settlement of claims. 

Gilling due be renewed before April 9, or the same will 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

ENRY ASTE, Esq. 

Cuter Orrick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON and 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
A a D&E OR ATOR 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
verpoo!,an n 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
E Ff & © & 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 43s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 2s, 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, &S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


I YHE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut 
or wet grass (as well as short or dry) without clogging. Is nigga ink in 
quo in construction,and not likely to get out of order. It can be used with or without 
rass Box. Warranted to give satisfaction 
a “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. a the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient mower ever used.”"—Gardeners’ Chroni 
THE “ARCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER is serps adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, 
= SEESRAS ”" LAWN MOWER. Prices rel One Guinea. Delivered carriage 
all Stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials post free on application. 
es “ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER.—WILLIAMS & CO., Limited, Manu- 
d P: 33 King William Street, London. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 


d assets on D ber 31, 1875 
= for the past year oe 493.516 
Amount paid on death to December last ........++.-++s+eee0++ 10,743,164 


allotted for the five years ended 3ist nse 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted........... 5,523,138 
The Expenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 


ATTENTION oe ee oy to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 
PREMIUM recent the Office. 
‘he Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found eee LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of proposal. «c., will be sent on application to the Offi 


NE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Avety to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Hgap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. » Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
‘ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kent at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers’ 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below v £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the E Bank, free of 
ane effected in ri Miritish and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
ri 
Loans, he safe 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. an and Civil Pay and Pensions reali 
Every other description of Banking Business and Mone, —y British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


SELLING AGENTS._JOHN G. poeasne & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, London 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; aad 
21 Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


NOTICE. —WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE. Eve Packet of 


pod and flavour.—W. D. 
. LBL. « 


Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, ee perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
e the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's. LL. Whisky. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


a" CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


L & PER EI SAUCE 
which Ss to deceive the PRs LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
BEL. bearing their Signature,“ LEA & ERRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
TERSHIRE SAUCE after chia Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale the Proprietors, Worcester ; well, London 
orld 


generally. tail, by ers in Sauces th 
¥’S OA RAGA COCOA, 
“A most delicious and Jard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." Food, ai Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Nive Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


PURE AERATED WATERS.—ELLISS RUTHIN 
WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS.—Soda. Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and, for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and eve: nz lee 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON, as 
North Wales. London Agents: W. BEST & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


po DIGESTION.—MORSGN’S PREPARATIONS of PEP. 

NE. See Name Hi by Medical Profession. Sold 
Bottles. as W INE, at 3s., 2s. 6d. ; GLOBULES, 2s., 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDE in ler, all Chemists, and the Manufsc- 
turers, T. ‘MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell ES London. 


WILLS. January! 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 


he only House in exclusively for 


DP INNEFORD's S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 
he best Remedy ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, BRabocs. 
Gout. INDIGESTION. and the safest Aperient for Constitutions, Ladies, 


BEDDING, and FURNITURE. Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemi: 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS instant relief to 
& SON. D Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, and the Breath ad 
BEDSTEADS, ee. They taste pleasantly. 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. per Box.—Sold by all M 
BEDDING, L=t any person take Two or Three of PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The o al, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra C for time given. Large, useful tock to select from. 
Illustrated ay Catalogue, with Terms, post .— 249 and 20 Tottenham Court Road. 


at remove all dangerous without pain or incon- 
venience, and produce most to be desired—™ a sound mind in a sound body.”—Sold by 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


OLD. CHINA.—Mrs. BENIMAN begs to Collectors 


she ray tonne now ON SALEa of ANTIQUE 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least pees! ble delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTO 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


CHINA of of every description, the result by nd ely selection. The Col- 
rich in Worcester and N: ny “New Inn,” Clovelly, North Devon. 
‘April 3, 1876. 
"THE late EMILE LESSORE.—In announcing the _ of 
this celebrated Artist, Mr. MORTLOCK TACCe, bom e has made 
with Messrs. JOSIAH _W EDGWOOD & Sons for the of of the WORKS PA PAINTED 
on WARE which they_have reserved durin LESSORE'S with 
the The whole are now ON VIEW at the G es, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, 


Price 6d. may be obtained at the Galleries, or Messrs. Wrvawoov’ ‘8, Etruria, Staffordshire. 


SERV ICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS. —The special 
Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Cheminée, Articles de 
gad Faience. his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 


Princess Louise; from to 100 positions, £5 Bath 
Ry =) irs, £7 10s. Easy Chair Bed and Couch combined from 


UNITED LIBRARIES, Regent Street, 
from uinea to any amount, rdin, su} 
ne ea y acco’ the supply 


s. English, French, and German 
with Lists of New Publications. gratis and post free 
«* A Clearance Catalogos of Surplus Books offered for Sale at mneyent Reduced Prices may 


desks be had free ication 
Regent Street, near the Polytechni 


| SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. ack will be given, vis.: 


post tree. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, w. 


$0.74. 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies )—at the Ofhice, 38 Southampton Street, 
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Now ready, %. 6d. (THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCII. 
THE for April will be published on TouRsDAY Next. 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE coyxor OF ST. DAVID. 
For APRIL. 2. RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS. 


MR. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW QUAR- 


TERLY for APRIL NOVELETTE . PHILIP BOURKE 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN contributes an Article upon 
LUCRETIUS and MODERN MATERIALISM ; and the Hon. W. H. DRUMMOND 
a Paper, entitled INCIDENTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


DR. FRANZ HUEFFER is the Author of a Paper upon the 
TROUBADOURS. 


MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD writes u upon ANCIENT and 
MEDIEVAL MUSIC; and Mr. TURNER upon ARTEMUS WARD and the 


THE EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled 
CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 


LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For APRIL. 


CONTENTS : 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. By Gzorce HeNry LEWES. 
MACAULAY. By the Epitor. 
THE FINANCES OF INDIA. By Sir Gzorck CAMPBELL, M.P. 
DUTCH GUIANA. Conclusion. By W.GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
@N SPELLING. By Professor Max MULLER. 
SOME TRUTHS UPON EGYPT. By GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 
ON MR. MILL'S THEORY OF VALUE. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By J.C. Mopisox. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 


IN a WINTER CITY: a Sketch. 1 vol. 


(This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free, per annum, 1s. 
‘THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
APRIL 


1876. 
1 ‘a, eae OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. By ALBERT 


2. HEINRICH HEINE. By CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 


3. TAYLER’S RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND. By 
Joun HAMILTON THOM. 


4. PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By PRESBYTER ANGLICANTS. 
OF WOMEN FOR THE MINISTRY. By Frances PowWER 
BE. 


6. NORMAN MACLEOD. By WILLIAM C. SMITH. 
7. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
8. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS & NorGarTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


- II. (April 1, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
MND a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
1 WitaT IS SENSATION? By G. H. Lewes. 
2 CENTRAL INNERVATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. By Professor 
Wonnt, of Leipsic. 
3. MR. SIDGWICK'S “ METHODS OF ETHICS.” By A. BAIN. 
4. MR. SIDGWICK ON INTUITIONALISM. By H. CALDERWOOD. 
5. MR. JEVONS’S FORMAL LOGIC. By G. Croom RosBeErtson (Editor). 
6. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. II. By SHADWorTH H. Hopaesoy. 
7. PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE. By H. SIDGWICK. 
8. JAMES HINTON. ByJ.F. Payne. 
Also CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. I. GANUARY, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


MD : &@ Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
The Third Edition of No. I. will be ready on April 15. 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS & Woneate. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
id 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY for APRIL, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
Contains, besides a varied selection of Literature : 
A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE—Home Dress ; Reception Toilette. 
DESIGN IN CREWEL-—WORK FOR FLOWER-POT SCREEN. 
DESIGN FOR LACE. 


FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS : Promenade Costume—Home Reception Dress—Costume 
in Myrtle-Green Silk and Damassé. uette Hat—Hat Etat of Grey 
7 Child’s Sleeveless Costume — d's Paletot— Sleeveless Vest for Evening 


(THE LADIES’ TREASURY , for MARCH, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


THE NEW BRAID WORK. 

THE PRETTY PINCUSHION TIDY. 

NEW WORK FOR BORDERING MATS. 

A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE, and numerous Fashions Engravings. 


Now ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


"THIRD EDITION of LADIES’ TREASURY for FEBRUARY 
Containing, the commencement of Mrs. Warren's Story : 
MY LADY HELP, AND WHAT SHE TAUGHT ME. 
NEW WORK FOR SORTIE DE BAL. 
COLOURED FASHION PLATE, FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 


“*My Lady Help’ ish ignly comeing, bat hasapeint and seriousness in it far beyond the 
mere amusement.’ Cou 


FOURTH EDITION of LADIES’ TREASURY forJ ANUARY, 
ofthe New Seria 


ing the New Series, Monthly 6d., is now ready. It tai 


NEMESIS. By the Author of “St. Elmo.” 

NEW WORK FOR TIDIES. 

ARTIST'S BLOUSE COSTUME, and Other Fashions, 
Coloured ashion Plate. 


London: BeEMROSE & 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


3. RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY LOSSES. 

4, LORD MAYO'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

5. LINDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT COMMERCE. 
6. LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES, 

7. CAPPONI’S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE. 

8. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

9. LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


London, LonemaNns and Oo, — A. and C. Brack. 


POPULAR SCIENCE _ REVIEW, No. LIX., APRIL. 


on Generation; and Dr. Bastian’s Position. By 
Vv. 
Heat and 2 not Light a Motive Power ; or, Experiments with Radiometers. By H. A. Cun- 


ningt 
Railway Travelling and Electricity. By W. H. Preece, of the Post-office Telegraph Depart- 


Studies. te Matter and Life. By H. J. Slack, F.G.S. 

Two Coffee Diseases. By M. C. Cooke, M.A. 

Among Glaciers, Recent and Extinct. By the Rev. W. 8. Symonds, F.G.S. 
How Hermit Crabs get Possession of their Shells. By Alexander Agassiz. 


With Reviews of New Books, anda Complete Record of Progress in every 
Department of Beience. 
HARDWICKE & Boaus, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
ust received, 3s. 6d. ; 


(THE MELBOURNE REVIEW. “a. a JANUARY 1876. 
(To be re Quarterly.) 
CoNTENTS: Address to mar Renters - On the Relation of the State to J ang and Eccle- 
Bodies in ictoria 2. History hy—3. The 8: of the Eureka Stockade. 
1.4. The "Political Future of Europe— Drama as a Fine —? Labour and 
Genital An Episode in Californian Banking—s. . The Basis of National Prosperity—9. 
Brain Waves—10. Public Affairs in Victoria—11. Critical Notices. 


London: Crosspy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ = Court, E.C. 
Melbourne (Australia): SAMUEL MULLEN. 


PROPOSED AQUARIUM, PLYMOUTH.—See THE 

BUILDER of this Week for View and Bection of Tanks—Castle Rising, with Illustra- 
tions_Improvement of Hyde Park Corner, with Plan—Persian ‘a n—Heaith, Water, 
and Gas—Architecture of South Holland Dwellings tor the Rich— Questions 
the Iron Trade, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
Philology, more especially as applied to the English. Prize Essay, by JAMES CRESS- 
WELL CLouGH, Fellow of the Royal Historical 'y; Member of the English 
Dialect Society ; Assistant at Huddersfield College ; late Modern Master at Liver- 


pool College. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
ISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETIES, CON- 
SIDERED in their FINANCIAL RESULTS. By the Rev. J, T. Buri, 
Chaplain of Broadmoor Asylum. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
“ There are but few books published since Paley’s Evidences which we would 
recommend in preference to this masterly volume.” — Hour. 
“ The —. of - sis in “3 is something new to us since the days of Whately’s 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
Recently issued, and on Sale by 


Messrs. LoNGMANS & Co., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 196 oo" 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly’ and Messrs. ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford 
Covent Garden, London. Also y Messrs. ASHER &CO., _ 


CATALOGUE of ADDITIONS to the MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, in the Years 18541860, Additional MSS. 19720—21,0%. 1873, 


CATALOGUE of tne MANUSCRIPTS in the SPANISH 
LANGUAGE in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Don Pascual, pk Garaxoos. Vol. I. 


1875, 8vo. 15s. (Including C logy; Il. Bellies-Lettres and Science ; Ill. 
History.) 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN ASIA, 


Vol. IV. A Selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria. Pre: b 
Major- General. Sir H. Raw inson, K.C.B., F.R.5., assisted by GEORGE SMITH, 

ssistant, Department of Oriental Antiquities, British, museum: 1875. Yo. £1. (Containing 
Fr) lithographed plates of Inscriptions, including the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 


CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL COINS in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM, Vol.I. The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and ‘Abbisee. By 
S.L. PooLe. Edited by R. 8. PooLE, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
1875, 8vo. with 8 Plates 4 typical Specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical pro- 
cess from casts in plaster, five Indices, &c. 12s. 


CATALOGUE of the BIRDS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Vol. Il. Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. R. B. SHARPE, 
Assistant of ogy, British Museum. 1875, dex, Woodcuts, 

and 14 Co!oured Plates, } 


CATALOGUE of M ARINE POLYZOA in the COLLECTION 
of the BRITISH MUSEUM, Part III. Cyclostomata. By GrorGe Busk, F.R.S. 
1875, 8vo. with 34 Lithographic Plates by the Author, 5s. 


British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


NOTICE.—_THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


HLERONDEN ; or, Some Passages of Country Life. By 
GRACE GOLDNEY. 
London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 2s. 
SUMMARY DIGEST. 
RETURN to PARLIAMENT of OWNERS of LAND, 
1873, ENGLAND and WALES. THE NEW DOMESDAY BOOK. By FREDERICK 
Purpy, F.S. 3. Principal of the Statistical Department, Local Government Board. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth 12s. 


Sik R. D. HANSON.—The APOSTLE PAUL and the 
PREACHING of CHRISTIANITY in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Sir No pend 
Chi of South Australia, Author of The Jesus of History,” 


WILLEMS Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 4d. 


(THE PRINCE'S DREAM. By the Author of “Ye Vam- 
pyres!" Apropos of the Royal Titles Bill. 
E. MaRLborovucH & Co., Ave Maria Laue, London. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortmer 


3 vols. 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Rayporps, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ A novel of more than common merit. of mach 
reader i with “ite A and also a great 
re e 
deal of distinctive portraiture. Braille ts charming heroine.” — Post. 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALExanDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


There is merit in this 1. It is amusing and likel, oa. Mrs. Fraser's strong 
Some of her sketches are exceedingly good.” — Post. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ tful story. The reader's sympathies for Diana never 
lifelike. * Diana Carew’ is a really good book.” —John 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Banks, Author of ‘* God’s Providence House.” 
“ A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale.""—Morning l’ost. 
HUBST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


. The various charac- 


FLEET STREET, April 1876, 


MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace 
and War. GILBERT HAMERTON. Post 8vo. 
red 
“Mr. Hamerton neue us the rare treat of an intellectual ——._ We opened his book 
qupenins on. tentertainment. On laying it down, we know France as we never 


opportunities of observation. has also the 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SYLVAN YEAR: Leaves from the Note-Book of Raoul 
Dae oe with 20 Etchings by the Author and other Artists, cloth, 


CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. ost with 30 Mushings by 
ond cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN RIVER: an Etcher's Voyage of Discovery. 


4to. with 36 Etchings by the Author, cloth, edges, 15s. Cheaper Edition. 
with 8 Etchings, cloth, 5s. - 


HARRY BLOUNT: a Tale. With Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


COUNTRY LIFE in SYRIA : Passages of Letters written from 
Anti-Lebanon. By Harrrer Ratrray. With Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Very ee Notes by a Lady who has spent Twelve years among the 
Sketches of Character, and Adventure; Charac- 
ics of Turkish Government, &c. 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Sony of a Jy mae People. By Emma 


MARSHALL, Author of “ The Old Gateway,” “ Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A NEW VOLUME of SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY 
HOURS. By Mrs. Carey Brock. On the Parables. Cloth, 5s, Uniform 
with Volume I., of which the 37th Thousand is now ready. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


Svo. cloth, 6. ; half-bound, 7s. 
fhe DICTIONARY of SOIENCE and TECHNICAL 
in pin Literature, Profes Commerce. Arts, By 
Edition, with one by JaMEs A. SMITH. 
WILLIAM & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


In a few days. 
Two CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof and Prince 
Bismarck. 


By M. Kiacexo. Translated by Mrs. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ust published, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
PLUNDERING BLUNDERING. 
“ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.”— Merchant of Venice. 
“ Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 
Ripeway, Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD.” 


This day, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 11 Illustrations by George du Maurier, 21s. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STRAY PAPERS. 


By JOHN ORMSBY, 
Author of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” 


In a few days, crown Sve. with Maps. 


THE SHORES OF LAKE ARAL. 


By HERBERT WOOD, Major Royal Engineers. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY 
FITZADAM.” 


2 vols. 


PARLEY MAGNA. 


By EDWARD WHITAKER, Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 


3 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. 


By M. F. O'MALLEY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 183. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1875. 


New Series. 
(All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1874, may be had, each 18s.) 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 42s. 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By James Fercusson, F.R.S. Forming the Third Volume of 
the New Edition of the “ History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Archi- 
tecture.” 

“In the last edition of this work the Indian chapters extended only to about 300 pages. with 
200 illustrations, and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, more than 
half the original text has been cancelled, and consequently at least 600 pages of the present 
work are original matter, and 200 illustrations—and these by far the most important—have 
been added. These, with the new chronological and to oh engl details, present the subject 
to the English reader in a more compact and complete form than has — attempted in any 
work on Indian architecture hitherto published.” srom 

*,* Owing to the Additional Matter and Illustrations “ price of this 
Volume is Two Guineas. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE LATE MR. GROTE, 


Now ready, Svo. 6s. 


SEVEN LETTERS CONCERNING the POLITICS 


of SWITZERLAND pending the Outbreak of the Civil War in 1847. By 
Grorce Grote, F.R.S., Author of the ** History of Greece.” With an 
unpublished Letter written to M. De Tocqueville shortly after the War. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Ready, each Is. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and J of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. ates HAYMAN. Extracts 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Eaited b S. R. TOWNSHEND Mayer. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row. And al Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, revised, Id. ; or 7s. per Hundred. 


(THE CHURCH in its RELATION to the STATE: an 
Address from the Religious Society of Friends. 
London : SAMUEL Harris & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IMES in ENGLAND and WALES in the NINETEENTH 
and Critical Retrospect. By WILLIAM HoyYLg, Author of 
Leadon : Errrxonam WILSON ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Manchester : Herwoop. 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Th d — post free, 1s.*d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
related.” — Public Opinion. 
London : BAILLIERE, TrxpaLu, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


NEW AND ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF PAUL'S 
“VILLA GARDENING.” 
Third Edition, square crown 8vo. with Practical Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GARDENING. By Wirtram Patt, F.LS., F.R.ELS., 


&e., Author of The Rose Garden,” &c. 
Uniform Volumes, published at the same price 


WATTS’ MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR. 


HARDY FLOWERS. By Rosrnson. 
FREDERICK WARKE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. as 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


BY G. H. LEWES. 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 
(Jn preparation. 


BY THE LATE LORD AMBERLEY. 
In the press, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


BY THE EARL OF SOUTHESE. 
Shortly, Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


JONAS FISHER. 


BY W. R. GREG. 
In the press, Fourth, considerably enlarged, Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. 


BY DR. JAMES LEGGE, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 


Shortly, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE SHE-KING; 


Or, Book of Ancient Chinese Poetry. 


BY W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 


Ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY, 


With especial reference to the 
Family of es. 


Edited by the Rev. R. MORRIS, M.A., LL.D. 


BY W. BR. GREG. 
Ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MISTAKEN AIMS 
AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF 
THE ARTISAN CLASS. 


BY THE REV. A. 8. PALMER, B.A. 
Ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM A 
WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK; 


Being some Contributions to English Etymology. 


BY A. H. SAYCE, 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS: 
ELFINELLA; or, Home from Fairyland. 
LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “Lady Jane Grey” ; “The Cid” ; “Duke for a Day,or the Tailor of Brussels" ; &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Preparing for publication. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Drxis LE MaRcCHANT, Bart. Demy 8vo. 


POEMS, SATIRES, ‘and EPIGRAMS. By 


JAMES THOROLD ROGERS. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA ; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHiz 


MARIE, Countess VON Voss, Translated from the German by EMILy and 
com STEPHENSON. 2 vols, crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Von 
‘O88. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865, By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVBRY LIBRARY. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Arexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


ScHarina, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” “ The Rivals,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 


ADAM GRAINGER. 


Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ The 


”” &c. Second Edition. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Horr, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Mr. Hope has given us an in which he depicts life as it is and homan 


admirable novel 
onedtnan ten ee splayed. Where there are so many scenes of power it is difficult to 
say which is t the best.”"—/ohn Bull. 


“Mr. plo is ingenious, and, in its main incidents, this story is decidedly 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


“ A remarkable book, and I carefully is so clever 


BLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


~ The author's styles clear and vivid; he can contrive an interesting plot and, fll in the 
details w: ski t jue dramatic; and shows much 
discrimination in his conceptions of character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounreney JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8v0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


In a few days will be published, 8vo. with Map and Plans, cloth, price 20s. 
THE SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE SEPOY 
WAR, 1857-8. 


Vol, III. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. 


Also New Editions of Vol. I. 18s., and of Vol. II. 20s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & 00., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE ELEGIES OF 
SEXTUS PROPERTIUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet and 
Illustrative Notes. 
By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A., LL.D. 
(See “Saturday Review,” March 18.) 


lished, by the same Author, 


THE ELEGIES rx ALBUS TIBULLUS, Translated into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo. 66, 64. 


ELLIS & WHITE, % NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


—_+—_ 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


; Letters sent home; and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
— yt World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Autor of “‘ Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s. {This day. 

“* We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind few 
that have given us more genuine pleasure ‘than this. A more agreeable 
style of narrative it is hardly possible to conceive. We seem to be accom- 
panying bim wee at pe hw the world, so life-like is his description of the 
countries he visited.” —Land and Water. 


YEARS of MY LIFE. By Grorcr 


Tuomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
of Albemarle, engraved by Jeens, 25s. (On Monday. 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN : a Narrative 


of the Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under ——o 
E. B. Sladen and Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edin., F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s. thie day. 

“ The book, which is well and ably written, contains much extremely 
interesting information concerning the Kakhyen and Shan tribes, together 
with al that is of value on a subject of the topography and products 
of Western Yunnan.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ From the beginning to the end it is replete with matter of the highest 
interest, In its pages may be found something to suit all tastes. Hair- 
breadth escapes, philological disquisitions, perilous adventures, sketches of 
strange customs, and very valuable contributions to the stock of general 
knowledge about the little-known country travelled through, together make 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND.” 


"THE HUNTING of the SNARK : an Agony 


in Eight Fits. By Lewis CaRRoLL. Crown 8vo. with 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday, gilt edges, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By 


M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 8vo. with Route Map, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM: an Inq quiry 


into the TIME and PLACE of HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. 
GLapsTonE, M.P., Author of “ Juventus Mundi.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ To say that Mr. Gladstone displays his usual powers of persuasiveness 
and flowing eloquence in the volume before us would be needless; nor can 
we fail to derive new suggestions and new insight into the old epic of 
Greece from one who knows and loves it so well.” —Academy. 


GTRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and 


ert By Joun RicHARD GREEN, Author of “ A Short History of the 
People.” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P.G. Tarr. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 


(This day. 
DE. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge.— AN ACCOUNT of his WRITINGS, with 
SELECTIONS from his LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By I. TopHuntsr, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. (This day. 


(THE ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 


Critical History of the various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revision of the English New Testament. By JoHN 
Eaptk, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibtical Literature and Exegesis, United 
Presbyterian Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. (Just ready. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. 


G. Fieay, M.A., Head-Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra fep. 
8v0. 4s. 6d. (Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED TO MARCH 1876. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the 

UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
«This is & book Which no one who thinks about Oxford for himelt or for 
his sons ought to be without,”— Guardian. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 


LOGY. as applied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By 
T. L. M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


A DDISON.—SELECTIONS from PAPERS 


Te to the “SPECTATOR.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 


Extra fep. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


| pea NEW GERMAN METHOD. 
Adapted for Class Teaching and Private Study. Vol. I.—The Germans 
at Home. A Practical Introduction to German Conversation, with an 
Appendix, containing the Essentials of Grammar. ove, ie 08. 


T[}YPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


ENGLISH WRITERS. With Introductory Notices. Vol. I.—Latimer to 
Berkeley. Vol. I11.—Pope to Macaulay. Second Edition, enlarged, extra 
tep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Just published, 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 2]s. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY 


AND 
INSTITUTE OF THE WHOLE LAW; 


Embracing French and Latin Terms, and References to 
the Authorities, Cases, and Statutes. 


By ARCHIBALD BROWN, 
M.A. Edin. and Oxon. and B.C.L. Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of the “ Law of Fixtures,” ‘‘ Analysis of Savigny’s 
Obligations in Roman Law,” &c. 


“Mr. Brown has succeeded in the first essential, that of brevity. He has com- 
pressed into a wonderfully small compass a great deal of matter. Our impression 
is that the work has been carefully executed.’’—Solicitors’ Journal. 


“In Mr. A. Brown's ‘ New Law Dictionary’ the object has been to present a com- 
plete institute of the whole law of England, expressing briefly, but without inaccu- 
racy or meagreness, the rules and principles of the common law, of Chancery Iaw, 
of real property or conveyancing law, of mercantile law, of constitutional oo, and 
of public or general, that is, international law. In carrying out this comprehensive 
scheme the author has arranged the rules and principles of doctrine, evidence, or 
procedure in lexicographical order, giving prominence to modern law, but givirg 
the ancient law when serviceable in explaining modern principles or phrases. This 
work, laborious and difficult as it was, has been admirably carried out, and the work 
is really what it professes to be, a complete compendium. An index to a dicti-nary 
is a novelty, but from the exceptional nature of the contents an index was likely to 
be most useful, and accordingly Mr. Brown has prefixed to the book a copious index 
by which a student can at once turn to the main body of the work and obtain the 
information he requires. Authorities and cases are abundantly cited, and Mr. 
Brown can claim with justice to call his book an institute of the whole x 

ndard. 


“In a modest preface Mr. Brown introduces us to a rather ambitious werk. He 
has endeavoured to compress into less than four h the whole law of 
England, and has evidently bestowed much pains on the execution of the task. He 
does not, however, aim at anything higher than rendering a service to students pre- 
paring for the Bar or for the lower branch of the profession, and there can be no 
doubt that he has produced a book of reference which will be useful to the class he 
has had in view. Mr. Brown has perhaps done about as much as any one, not a rare 
genius, could do, and his Dictionary will be serviceable to those who are in want of 
hints and r , and are content with a general idea of a law or legal principle. 
Itis a handy book to have at one’s elbow.”—Saturda y Review. 


“This book has now been for some time published, and we have had many 
opportunities of referring to it. We find it an admirable Law Dictionary, and 
something more, inasmuch as it contains elaborate historical and antiquarian 
analyses of our legal system under the several headings. The student and the 
literary man will find the book very useful in reading and writing. Indeed the 
peopl- who are not lawyers, but who nevertheless feel a desire or are under a 
necessity to use legal terms, or who meet them in their course of study, cannot do 
better than obtain a copy of this work and use it judiciously ; they will thereby 
be enabled to avoid the ludicrous errors into which novelists in particular, 
public speakers too, are often led by the a use of terms whose meanings 
they do not perfectly comprehend.” —Jrish Law 


* Just published, 1 thick volume, 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and Others. 


By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L. 


Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar ‘i the University of 
Oxford, and Tancred Student in Common Law. 


Extracts from some Reviews of this Work :— 


“ Mr. Taswell-Langmead has uced a useful and convenient text-book on the 
historical development of our political institutions. It is well written, carefally 
arranged, and supplies a trustworthy and fairly full outline of the subject of which 
the author treats; valuable alike for the purposes of refreshing the memory of those 
to whom it is still already familiar, and of directing the curiosity of those to whom 
it is still new. The book is of course a compilation. But it is a judicious cempila- 
tion, and a compilation from the best authorities. Mr. Taswell-Langmead has 
drawn freely upon Mr. Hallam, Sir Erskine May, Mr. Freeman, and Professor 
Stubbs. But he has done more than merely borrow facts and phrases from his 
authors. He has caught the spirit of recent historical research, at once minute in 
its accuracy and wide in the views it suggests, of which Mr. Freeman and Professor 
Stubbs are among the most eminent exponents, and of the effects of which in their 
writings they have given some of the most conspicuous examples. On the whole, 
we think Mr. Taswell-Langmead may be congratulated upon having compiled/an 
elementary work of conspicuous merit,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“It bears marks of great industry on the part of the compiler, and is most com- 
pletely stocked with all the important facts in the Con-titutional History of 
England, which are detailed with much conciseness and accuracy, . . . and is very 
full and clear.”— Spectator. 


“We may therefore state shortly the opinion which we have formed, that Mr. 
Langmead was thoroughly qualified for the labour which he undertook, and that 
he has executed his work most ably and most conscientiously. For students of 
history we do not know any work which we could more thoroughly recommend.” 

Times. 

“ Mr, Taswell-Langmead’s work is intended to furnish a gu’'de to the law student. 
He has availed himse'f !srgeiy of Hallam and Sir Erskine May, and by gg pee | 
combining the pith of those authors with that of other authorities, has, in 
opinion, produced a text-book of no small value, accurate, full, yet not enaitlie, 
and calculated to smooth very considerably the path of the student. The execution 
seems to be even and careful througbout, and, though the book does not profes- to 
be more than « compilation, it is compiled from a wide range of authorities, and 
is written in so easy a style as to be likely to attract the general reader.” 

Solicitors’ Journal. 


“Tt is a safe, careful, praiseworthy digest and manual of all constitutional history 
and law.” —Globe. 


“We have here, in the compass of one goodly volume, a handy book both for the 
student at the Universities and Inns of Court, and for the general reader, embracing 
every topic of constitutional importance, from the days of the Witan to the return 
of John Mitchel for Tipperary. Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s book has the merit of 
being written in clear language, which is equally edapted for students ‘ and others.’ 

. « For conciseness, comprehensiveness, and clearness, we do not know of @ 
better modern book than Mr. ‘Taswell-Langmead’s ‘ English Constitutional His- 
tory.’”’—WNotes and Queries, 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. OCLXXXII. 
(On Aprit 12. 
CONTENTS : 
1, GREEN'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
2, SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
3. PLATE AND PLATE BUYERS, 
4. TAINE ON THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
5. KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 
6. THE KEPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 
8. SWINBURNE'’S ESSAYS. 
9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS, 
*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. eg A Vol. CXL.), containing the General 


Index to Volumes CXXII, to CXXXIX, of “ Quarterly Review,” will be pub- 
fished at the same time. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE, 
Vol. VI. Completing the OLD TESTAMENT. Medium 8vo. 25s. 
CONTENTs : 
EZEKIEL—Rev. Dr. CurREY. 
DANIEL—Archdeacon Rose and Rev. J. M. 


MINOR PROPHETS—Rev. E. Professor GANDELL, Rev. F. 
Meyrick, Rev. 8, CLARK, the Eprror, Rev. W. Drak. 


A NEW LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and 


Architect ; ts from the Buonarroti Archives, 
illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. By C. 
HEATH Witson. Royal 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 26s. 


DISCOVERIES in NEW GUINEA: a Cruise in Polynesia and 
Adjacent Islands, with Visits to the Pearl Shell Stations in Torres Straits 


of H.M.S. “ Basilisk.” By Captain Moresby, R.N. 8vo. with Map and 
Illustrations, lis. 


LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., Bishop of 


Winchester, during an Episcopate cf Forty Years. By Rev. GEORGE H. 
ScuMNER, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL: Eight Months at Rome during 


the Sittings of the Vatican Council. The Impressions of a Contemporary. 
By Pomponio Lero. Translated from the Italian. 8vo. 12s. 


ARGO; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece: a Metrical Tale. 
In Ten Books. By the Earl of CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By JAMES FeRcuUSSON, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 42s, 


THE COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND of 
SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. By R. Matcotm Kerr, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition, in rating all the Recent Changes in the Law, 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 


corpo! 
LETTERS on the POLITICS of SWITZERLAND pending 
the Outbreak of the Civil War in 1847. By Grorce Grorz, F.R.S. With 
an unpublished Letter to M. De Tocqueville. 8vo. 6s. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical and Political. By JoHN RicHarpson, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools. Post 8vo. 5s. 


A NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, the Mareb 


and Tackazzee. By Lieut. the Earl of Mayo. Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William 


and Avnt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs. JouN HeRScHEL. Crown 8vo. 
with Portraits, 12s. 


THE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN LE HOUX, 


Advocate, of Vire. Translated and Edited by J. P. MurrHeap, M.A. 8vo. 
with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS of LORD HOUGHTON. New Edition, 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, with Incidents of the 
Caffre War, and a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh’ s Visit. By Lieut.- 
Gen. BisseT,C.B. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. “DWARF” on the COAST of 
RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, JAPAN, and FORMOSA, 
from the Corea to the River Amur. By Captain B, W. Bax, Crown 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and TURKEY in 


ASIA ; including a Journey to ‘Nineveh and Babylon, By Baron THIELMANN. 
2 vols.” post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 18s. 


FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL SUBJECTS. By Grorcz Grote, 
F.R.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous Papers, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as Manifested in Mind and Matter. 
By Sr. GzorGE MIVART, F.R.S. 8vo. lis. 


THE EARLY LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, 1667—1711: 
a Fragment. By the late JoHN ForsTER. 8vo. with Portrait, lds. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and the 
Progress of from the time of the Greeks to the present day, for 
hy Persons. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. Post 8vo. with Lilustrations, 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, illustrative of Scrip- 


ee By — Van Lennep, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and 300 
418. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, Fifteenth Thousand, post 8vo. 6s. 
THRIFT. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO “SELF-HELP” AND “ CHARACTER.” 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of the “ Lives of the Engineers.” 


CoNTENTS 
INDUSTRY. LITTLE THINGS. 
HABITS OF THRIFT. MASTERS AND MEN. 
IMPROVIDENCE. THE CROSSLEYS. 


MEANS OF SAVING. 
EXAMPLES OF THRIFT. 
METHODS OF ECONOMY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


LIVING ABOVE THE MEANS. 
GREAT DEBTORS, 

RICHES AND CHARITY. 
HEALTHY HOMES. 

ART OF LIVING. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Post 8vo. 68. 


SELF-HELP. 


With Dllustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 


CONTENTS : 

INDUSTRY AND THE PEERAGE. 
ENERGY AND COURAGE. 

MEN OF BUSINESS. 

MONEY, ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


SPIRIT OF SELF-HELP. 
LEADERS OF INDUSTRY. 
THREE GREAT POTTERS. 


APPLICATION AND PERSEVER- 
ANCE. 


SELF-CULTURE. 
HELP AND OPPORTUNITIES. FACILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES 
SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. EXAMPLE—MODELS. 


WORKERS IN ART. 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “SELF-HELP.” 


CONTENTS : 
INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER. DUTY, TRUTHFULNESS, 
HOME POWER. TEMPER. 
COMPANIONSHIP AND EXAMPLE. MANNER—ART. 


WORK. COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 
COURAGE, COMPANIONSHIP IN MARRIAGE. 
SELF-CONTROL. DISCIPLINE OF EXPERIENCE. 


Iv 
5 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and 340 Woodcuts, each 7s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephensons. 


COMPRISING A HISTORY OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND 
LOCOMOTIVE. 
CONTENTS : 
I. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
Il. SMEATON AND RENNIE. 
Il. METCALFE AND TELFORD. 
IV. BOULTON AND WATT. 
Vv. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


*,* Each volume may be had separately. 


v 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. 
Edited by SAMUEL SMILES. 
“ A yolume of the healthiest and most agreeable kind. Unaffected, vivacious, 


and rich in incident. It contains, moreover, a large amount of information, and in 
writing of well-known places it is evident that the author sees with his own eyes 


and not through ‘ the spectacles of books.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


FULL OF LIGHT AND ENTERTAINING LITERATURE. 


THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY 
ANE: a New Se Ry 
of Grif,” ** Blade-o'- 


CONTAINING 


DID SHE LOVE HIM ? a New Serial 


Story. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of 
War.” &c, 


MAGGIE: a New Serial Story. By 


Fraxk Author of “ Fantoccini,” 


Also numerozs Essays, Articles, Novelettes, Poems, and Papers of Interest. 


THE GREAT CANAL at SUEZ: 


Account of the Struggles of its Projector, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


Kembles.” &c, 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps. 


THE GREAT CANAL, ITS HISTORY, &c. 


its Political, Engineering, and Financial History ; with an 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, ya od of “* The Life of David Garrick,” “ The Lives of the 


[Now ready. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss Thompson). | WOMEN of FASHION from ANNE to VICTORIA. By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By Miss CLarToy, Author of * Queens of Song,” &c. 


THE WICKED LORD LYTTELTON. 


Morals of the 18th Century, Gambling and Gallantry, Singular Wager, Elopement of Sally Harris, Lord Lyttelton’s Famous Dream, &c. 


THE LIFE of THOMAS LORD LYTTELTON (known as “The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”). 


By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ The Old Showman,” “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” ‘‘ The Lives of the Conjurors,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE : 


“Is thoroughly readable,”— World. 


(Now ready. 


its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, 


Manners. Amusements, Misery, and Crime. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of “ The Story of the Diamond Necklace,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 900 pp. with 35 
Full-page Engravings, and 300 Engravings in Text. 


WILDFIRE : 


a Collection of Erratic Essays. 


By Cuartes J. Dunruie. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“ No matter in the world is so propper to write with as Wildfire.” —AppIson. 


J. L. TOOLE, SIMS REEVES, H. IRVING, AND THE LATE GEORGE BELMORE. 
Now ready, 2s. 6d., the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitled 


a Series, in Tinted Lithograph, of the most celebrated Artists 


connected with the Stage. From Original Drawings by Alfred om. Four beautifully executed Portraits in each Number. This Series will be completed in 
Twelve One h volume, and Subscribers. by paying 25s. in advance, will insure the Delivery of the whole Collection, and will have the 
advantage of First Proofs. Part II. will contain J, B. BULKSTONE, S. PHELPS, H. VEZIN, and C. SANTLEY. 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES : 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


MORLEY ASHTON: a Story of the Sea. By James Grant, Author of “The Romance of 


War,” &c. 3 vols. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winerretp. 3 vols. 


“Is a novel not only of the for all time.”"— Morning Post. 
“ Deserves to take. and will take, its place among the novels of the season.” — World. 


MY OWN CHILD. 


White,”’ &e. 3 vols. 


| THE OLD TUNE. 


By Frorence Marryat, Author of “Fighting the Air,” 


Conflict,” ‘“‘ Her Lerd and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Grorcr Dovetas, 


Author of * Brown asa Berry.” 3 vols. 


“ The opening chapters of this novel are pretty.” Standard. 


“ The story is pleasantly told."—Jokn Bull. 


cleverly drawn.” —stundard. 


By H. T. Craven, Author of “ Milky 


“ Readable and lively.”—A theneum. “ A story of great merit.”—Court Journal. 


* Love's 


ANNABEL'S RIVAL. By Dora Russert, Author of “ The 
Vicar's Governess,” “The Miner's &e. 3 vols. 
“Some of the cepennncepeniiy that of the clever worldly schoolmistress—are very 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Saunners, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” 


* Martin Poole,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURREE DE FONTENAY;; or, All Lost save Honour. 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols, 


THE FLAG of DISTRESS : 


a Story of the South Sea. 


By | CROSS LIGHTS; or, Major Crosby's Vow. By Apam Carrer. 


By Captain Mayne Rem, Author of 


“* Lost Lenore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Bloods,” ‘‘ The Rifle Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. 


Pearl,” Blade-o'-Grass,” “Golden Grain.” "Bread: 


FARJEON, Author of “An Island 


and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “Jessie Trim: 3 vols, 


By B. L. ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rroprrt, Author of 


“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ City ‘and Suburb,” &e. 


“ Written generally with a cri ase ent vignar we are unaccustomed to associate with the 
ordinary fiction of lady nove a 


coogeecs Humour of the best and kindest sort.” lists.” — Times 


’VERTS. By the Rev. C. M. Daviss, D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” ‘‘ Unorthodox,” “Heterodox,” 
and ‘ Mystic London.” 3 vols. 

HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. ESTELLA: a Novel. 2 vols. 

LISSADEL; om in Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Jurtrvs | GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By the Author of “ A Scotch 
LLOCK. 3 


- ae | is yenuine dramatic power in many of the scenes, and a brig shines of fancy which is 
ost poetical. "Standard, 


Wooing.” 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Incetow, Author of “Off the Skelligs,” &c. Second 


Edi ion. handsomely bound, with 24 Illustrations. (Just ready. 
“Tts style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure and bracing | and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially valued.” 
atmosphere. Miss Lugelow is @ poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not impossible union ; Times. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELE- THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a | TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS; 


BRITIES. By TwHomas Frost. Author of “The Old CHEAP JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by includmg the Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences con- 
Showman ont the vid London Fairs, ** Lives of the Con- CHARLES HINDLEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes and nected with Taverns, Coffee- Houses, Clubs, &e. Edited by 


jurors,” &c. | vol. erown 8vo. Sayings.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. CHARLES HINDLEY, Editor of the * Life and Adventures 
“A more cmeatien and amusing record can, indeed, “ The author has added many amusing illustrations of the of a Cheap Jack.” ivol. crown 8vo. with many quaint 
scarcely be found.’’—Sunda showman’s life. with anecdotes and sketches ot 


a Hindiey has brought together in this entertaining 


Times 
“ We must tuke leave of an inpuvesting with the re- making altogether a volume of entertaining reading.” 
ee ~~ ™ volume mass of curious facts which are well worth studying. 


mark that circus life has been fortunate in 


THE OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 
LONDON. FAIRS. By THomas Faoer, Author of 
“ Circus Life and Cireus Celebrities.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“We have to thank him for @ most agreeable volume, 
full of chatty and pleasant Seloemation, All ae are in- 
terested in theatrical matters should read it at once. ra. 
“One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
Guardi 
A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before All. 


A Novelette, By Wat 


of 


THOMAS Frost. Author of “Circus Life and Circus 
Celebrities,” “ The Old Showman and the Old London 
Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. crewn 8vo. 

“Our readers will see that the author has provided an 
immense amount of entertainment for them. No work upon 
conjuring that we have seen is so full of amusement and 


the credit f his 
cessfully.”—Pall Mail — 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present 
By With Frontispiece and 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE 


lo h the 
THE LIVES of the CONJURORS. By | Sung ues in 


“Is a most readable volume.” —Daily Teteg 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE: 


Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author a 
“Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
&c. 1 vol. profusely illustrated, 63. 


CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the 


French Keformation. By the Author of * Homeless and 
Friendless,” &c. 1 vol. with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


STREET, STRAND. 
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- STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By his 


Nephew, GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James the Second :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 83, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Theap Edition, authorized and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed; 4s. 6d. cloth. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 


and the ARMADA. 16mo. with Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with 90 


Woodcut Illustrations from the Antique. Fep. 4to. 21s. Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition, 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. ] LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anruony 


FROUDE, M.A. 2 vols. crowa 8vo. 12s.; or 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 24s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY, or the 


History of the Sassanians; with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo. with Map and many 
Illustrations, price 28s. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY, or the Geography, 


History, and Antiquities of Parthia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE, as a Physiological Basis for 


the Theory of Music. By Professor HELMHOLTZ. Translated by A. J. ELLIS, F.R.S. 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 


SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on the LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 
- INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 


By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and 


ART. Re-edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. New Edition, revised. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 63s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS 


NEW WOREKS—-READY, OR NHEARLY READY. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS.” 


UNDER the NORTHERN LIGHTS: the Cruise of the “Pandora” to Peel’s 


Strait in Search of Sir John Franklin’s Papers. By J. A. MACGAHAN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 1&s. [Yow ready. 


MONGOLIA, the TANGUT COUNTRY, and the SOLITUDES of NORTHERN 


TIBET ; being a Narrative of Three Years’ Travel in Eastern High Asia. By Lieutenant-Colonel N, PREJEVALSKY, of the Russian Staff Corps. Translated 
the by E. DELMAR MORGAN, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel YULE,C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps, cloth 
extra, 42s. ( Ready early next week, 
“ The only really remarkable account of travel is Prejevalsky's ‘ Mongolia and the Country | will appear in an English translation.”—From Review of “Russian Literature" in the 
of the Tanguts," a relation of his notable journey to the edge of ‘Thibet, which, it is announcea, | 4 ‘heneum. 


THROUGH and THROUGH the TROPICS: Thirty Thousand | THE COST of LIVING ABROAD. Compiled from Official 


Miles of Travel in Polynesia, Australia, and India. By FRANK VINCENT, | Records, showing the Prices of House Rent. Clerk Hire, Wages, and Commo- 
Jun., Author of “ The Land of the White it.” 1 vol. demy Svo. | dities in Foreign Countries. By CHARLES ToLL BIDWELL, F.R.G.S., H.M. 
cloth extra, 10s, 6d. Consul, and published by permission of H.M. Secretary of State. 1 vol, 
SUMMER RAMBLES in BRITTANY. By Tuomas Hvtcury- 
son, Author of “ Two Years in Peru,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Map and FIVE WEEKS in GREECE, By James Foster Youne, 
many Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


TURKISTAN : Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of Central Asia and the 


Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous 


Illustrations and 3 Maps, cloth extra. (Very nearly ready. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES in the PACIFIC, while in Command of H.MS. 
“Reindeer.” By Captain KENNEDY,R.N. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, cloth extra, 18s. [Now ready. 
THE HABITATIONS of MAN in ALL AGES. ByE. Viotter- _ TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI. By Epwarp 

LE-Duc, Author of “‘ How to Build a House,” “ Annals of a Fortress,” &c. | Monr. Translated by N. D'ANVERS. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous III 
| y ug- 

vol. demy 8vo. trations and Map, cloth extra, 24s. [Vow ready. 


“A book which has invested with a literary charm the wonders of the African wonder- 


By the same means he has, in the present case, presented the history of domestic architec- | 
i Standard. | land." Pail Mall Gazette. 


ture, if not in the form, with all the 


NOTICE.—WILL BE READY SHORTLY, THE FIRST SECTION OF 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times down to the Com- 
mencement of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
This work, by the great historian, M. Guizot, Author of ‘‘ The History of Civilization.” “The History of France,” &c., will be completed in three royal octavo 
volumes, uniform with the “ HISTORY of FRANCE,” and will be illustrated by the best French and English artists, 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Translated by Roperr Brack, M.A. Vol. V,, 


completing the Work, will be ready about May 1. 5 vols. royal Svo. with about 400 very fine Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, each volume 24s. 
NOTICE.—WILL BE ISSUED IN APRIL, THE FIRST SECTION, price 9s. of 


THE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, from the First Discovery of the Western 


Hemisphere by the Northmen, to the End of the First Century of the Union of the States. Preceded by a Sketch of the Prehistoric Period and the Age of the 
Mound-Builders. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. Fully illustrated with Original Designs by the leading English, French, 
and American Artists. To be completed in Sixteen Sections in stiff wrapper, or 4 volumes, super-royal 8vo. of about 700 pages each. Each Section, 9s. ; each 
volume, cloth extra, 40s. 


BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS in INDIA | ELIJAH the PROPHET. By the Rev. Wrr1t1am M. Taytror, 
and CHINA. By F. S. Turner, B.A., Secretary of the Society for the D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Author of 
Suppression of the Opium Trade. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. [Vow ready. “ David, King of Israel.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day. 

“ The first attempt at a full and connected military history of the whole war." 

HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. By the Comte 
Paris. of the Author, by Louis F. 

'ASISTRO. ited by Henry Coppee, LL.D. Vol. I. (embracing, without 

THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. From the abridgment, the first two vols. of the French Edition). 8vo. Sith Maps 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By GEorGE Srtu, Author of “Assyrian Discoveries.” faithfully engraved from the Originals, and printed in three Colours, cloth, 
Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. with many Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. price 183. [Ready. 


A MAD WORLD. By An Amarevr Luyatic. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. gine pres 
THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, Historical and Descriptive. By Cnartes Toit Brpwett, 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition is now ready of Mr. GEORGE SMITH'S 
NEW WORK. 


H.M. Consul. 1 vol. crown 8ve. with Map and Illustrations, clota extra. [Shortly. 
THE CITY LIFE: a Review of Finance and Commerce. By W. Purpy. Crown 
8vo. cloth. [in the press. 
THEBES and its FIVE GREATER TEMPLES. By Captain W. De W. Asyry, 
R.E. Super-royal 4to. illustrated with 40 large Permanent Photographs by the Author, and Descriptive Text, cloth extra, £3 3s. (Un the press. 
N_.B.—The Sixth Edition of this most popular Novel will be issued on April 6. N.B.—The Sixth Edition will be issued on April 6. 
THREE FEATHERS. By Witiram Brack, Author of “A | ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. By R. D, 
Daughter of Heth,” “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 1 vol. small post 8vo. 6s. B.ackmore. Sixth Edition, 1 vol. small post 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, the New Volume by the Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” “ Three Feathers,” &c. 


LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART ; and other Stories. By Wiiitam Brack. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE CASE of MR. LUCRAFT, &c. By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. (Ready. 
NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAYWORTHYS.” 


SIGHTS and INSIGHTS. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurryey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 31s. 6d. (Ready. 
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